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I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tdi  him  his  fade.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
prtnpice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  tells  the  crimes 
meat  men,  (hey  fall  upon  him  urith  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  teUs  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  Hander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  cn  feartlM.^J)^  Fo£. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


Reformepin  many  ways;  bat  he  makes  good  his  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  “  respectable  **  patriot  by  his  tolerance 
of  Horse  Guards  autocracy  and  Conservative  views  of 
army  reconstruction,  and  by  his  resolution  to  advance 
only  half-way  in  measures  like  the  University  Testa 
Bill.  Seeing  how  rapidly  the  Tories  are  progressing, 
they  may  fairly  hope  ere  long  to  overtake  the  statesman 
whom  lately  they  denounced  as  the  very  incarnation  of 
mischief,  and  then  a  new  coalition  may  be  organised  for 
resistance  of  the  party  of  progress. 

That  is  the  aspect  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  position  that  is 
most  important  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  all  zealous 
Reformers  especially.  Some  of  us  expected  too  much 
from  the  coalition  of  two  years  ago  between  Whigs  and 
Radicals.  It  was  a  useful  coalition,  seeing  that  it 
passed  the  Irish  Church  Bill  and  Irish  Land  Bill,  a 
temporising  Education  Bill  that  was  better  than  none, 
and  many  measures  of  private  members  which  the 
Government  helped  to  push  through.  That  it  is  not 
useless  yet  is  proved  by  the  Trade-Union  Bill,  the 
Ballot  Bill,  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  and  parts  of  the 
Army  Regulation  Bill.  But  we  must  not  expect  it  to 
last  much  longer.  We  must  be  prepared  for  a  speedy 
change,  and  for  something  like  a  reconstruction  of 
parties.  The  Government  cannot  bear  many  divisions 
like  that  upon  Mr  Fawcett’s  amendment  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Tests  Bill,  and  there  are  likely  to  be  many  such 
before  the  session  is  over.  When  Mr  Gladstone  places 
himself  in  a  minority,  even  with  Tories  on  his  side,  the 
Radicals  will  find  themselves  free  from  that  cautious 
policy  which  has  recently  been  keeping  the  State  craft 
very  near  to  the  coast,  and  in  proximity  to  many  dan¬ 
gerous  rocks.  They  will  be  able  to  strike  out  into  the 
open  sea,  and  attempt  a  rougher  and  bolder  but  more 
direct  voyage  towards  the  haven  that  they  desire  to 
reach.  It  will  not  be  plain  or  quick  sailing  for  them, 
but  we  have  no  fear  as  to  their  success. 


IS  IT  PEACE  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  now  as  to  the  immediate 
issues  of  the  negotiations  between  Count  Bismarck  and 
M.  Thiers.  Though  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  war 
indemnity,  if  not  the  territorial  concession,  is  less  than  it 
was  stated  to  be  in  the  report  that  reached  London  last 
night,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  whatever^  the  German 
Chancellor  insists  upon,  the  French  Premier  will  agree 
to,  and  the  Bordeaux  A^embly  will  endorse.  France  is 
beaten,  and  she  must  submit  to  whatever  terms  hw  con¬ 
queror  dictates.  Dui’ing  the  past  three  weeks  she  has 
been  steadily  nerving  herself  for  the  hard  task,  and,  by 
her  brave  bearing  under  defeat,  has  already  done  much 
to  retrieve  its  disgrace.  Next  week  the  formalities  will 
be  over.  The  German  Emperor  will  go  back  into 
Berlin,  and  his  half-a-mUlion  soldiers  will  quickly  follow 
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him,  some  to  exchange  their  arms  for  weapons  of  peace, 
and  some  to  garrison  the  ceded  districts  between  Metz, 
Strasburg,  and  Belfort,  while  the  French  will  do  their 
best  to  heal  the  wounds  that  have  fallen  upon  them. 
That  a  show  of  peace  will  soon  bo  made  between  the 
belligerents  is  clear;  yet  we  cannot  bnt  ask,  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  whether  it  is  really  peace,  or  only 
the  pretence  of  it. 

The  Seven  Months’  War  w’as  long  a-growing.  The 
feud  between  France  and  Germany  has  existed  for  more 
than  half-a-dozen  centuries.  Often  in  alieyance,  it  has 
never  been  suppressed.  No  sooner  had  Austria  and  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  old  and  w  orn  out,  begun  to  give  up 
the  contest  than  it  was  carried  on  with  new  zest  by 
Prussia  and  the  House  of  Hohcnzollern ;  the  zest  being 
in  great  measure  justified  by  the  wicked  aggression  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  Old  hatred  received  fresh  life  two 
generations  ago,  and  while  it  was  in  no  w'ay  satiated  by 
the  triumphs  of  Blucher,  those  triumphs  quickened  the 
old  hatred  of  the  French.  The  strife  was  being  pre¬ 
pared  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  through  the  last 
half-ccntuiy,  and  the  present  plague  of  war  has  been 
only  a  necessary  outburst  of  the  vicious  humours  latent 
in  the  two  national  bodies,  or,  if  not  latent, 
in  recent  times  only  showing  themselves  in  local 
distempers  and  chronic  irritation.  Who  can  say  that 
the  plague  has  now  spent  itself,  and  that  France  and 
Germany  have  any  prospect  of  a  healthy  peace  ?  It 
would  rather  seem  as  if  the  danger  w'ere  now  greater 
than  ever.  Hereditary  feuds  among  individuals  are  no 
longer  tolerated  in  civilised  communities.  The  son  of  a 
murdered  man  is  not  allowed  to  take  revenge  by  killing 
two  or  three  of  the  murderer’s  family,  and  thus  to  ex¬ 
pose  half-a-dozen  of  his  own  kindred  to  the  risk  of 
slaughter  in  retribution  for  his  lawless  action.  But  the 
old  barbarous  rule  still  prevails  among  States,  and  it  has 
held  sw’ay  longest,  and  been  most  fruitful  of  mischief,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  leading  nations  of  the  Continent.  What 
hope  is  there  that  the  hateful  feud  between  France  and 
Germany  will  be  ended,  will  be  anything  but  augmented, 
by  this  temporary  overthrow  of  h  ranee,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  1)0  consummated  to-morrow?  Slight  hope,  in¬ 
deed,  unless  a  new  temper  can  be  infused  into  both 
peoples,  and  a  better  spirit  can  influence  the  rulers  of 
each. 

In  both  these  respects  there  seems  to  be  some  pro¬ 
mise,  its  chief  ground  being  in  the  fact  that  the  people 
all  over  Europe  are  growing  more  powerful  than  their 
rulers.  It  was  the  French  nation,  far  more  than  Napo¬ 
leon,  that  caused  the  war  now  ending ;  but  the  French 
people  sinned  because  the  Emperor  knew  better  how  to 
tempt  them  than  how  to  guide  the  evil  thoughts  that  he 
stimulated.  The  rapidity  with  which,  during  the  past 
four  months,  they  have  shaken  off  the  incubus  of  Napo- 
leonism  is  altogether  encouraging.  If,  in  choosing  M. 
Thiers  for  their  temporary  head,  they  do  not  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  entrapped  into  adoption  of  those  false 
theories  of  prestige  which  M.  Thiers  has  done 
more  than  nearly  any  other  living  man  to  foster, 
they  seem  likely  to  settle  down  into  a  temperate  repub¬ 
licanism  which  bids  fairly  to  make  of  them  a  strong 
nation  again,  and  a  nation  that  will  use  its  strength 
in  better  ways  than  fighting  for  glory — a  nation  that 
will  rule  itself,  and  rule  itself  wisely.  And  if  this 
cheering  prospect  is  discernible  through  the  misery  by 
which  France  is  now  afflicted,  there  is  some  cheer  also 
in  the  Rp|)arcnt  temper  of  the  German  people.  Of 
course  there  have  been  boisterous  applause  and  rancorous 
bluster  among  certain  sections  of  the  community ;  but 
the  Germans,  as  a  whole,  have  received  the  news  of  their 
national  success  with  notable  moderation.  Their  bear¬ 
ing  favours  the  supposition  that  they,  too,  are  weary  of 
the  fight,  and  know  tliat  tlieir  triumph  has  been  dearly 
bought.  We  may  hope  that  this  war  will  strengthen 
Liberalism  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  France,  and  tend 
to  make  the  people  stronger  than  their  rulers.  If  that 
can  bo,  and  if  thus  a  common  interest  can  be  given  to 
both  nations,  wo  may  believe  that  there  will  bo  happy 
issue  to  the  war,  and  that  the  peace-making  will  be 
real 


THE  SCOTCH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

John  Knox,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Reforma¬ 
tion,  had  one  merit  that  ought  to  evoke  lasting  grati¬ 
tude  :  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  education.  He  proposed 
to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
divide  them  between  the  Protestant  churches  and  schools 
But  the  noblemen  who,  in  political  matters,  led  the  Bel 
formation,  had  different  views;  they  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  spoil  themselves.  The  aristocracy  enriched 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  godliness  and  learning,  and 
to  this  day,  the  endowments  in  Scotland  for  the  higher 
education  are  few  and  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
great  wealth  of  the  English  public  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Fortunately,  on  one  point,  their  rapacity  did  not 
mar  the  schemes  of  Knox.  Schools  were  provided  by 
law  for  every  parish  ^  in  the  country.  This  vride 
diffusion  of  the  means  of  education  has  helped  to 
overcome  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  has  indirectly 
assisted  in  clearing  off  the  surplus  population; 
there  is  scarcely  any  quarter  of  the  world  where 
Scotchmen  are  not  to  be  found  reaping  practical  benefits 
from  their  early  training.  The  origin^  aim  of.  parish 
schools  was  not  very  high ;.  the  object  was  to  teach  the 
Bible  and’  catechism.  If  the  people  were  nurtured  in 
the  faith,  and  Popery  suppressed,  the  schools  attained 
their  chief  purpose.  Time,  however,  was  not  upon  the 
side  of  the  Reformers.  The  religious  instruction  given 
in  the  schools  has  been  slowly  but  gradually  pushed  into 
a  secondary  rank ;  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar 
have  usurped  the  place  of  the  catechism  ;  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  worked  out  to  a  great  extent  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living.  This  has  not  been  the 
result  of  any  movement  hostile  to  religion,  bnt  is  owing  to 
the  changed  wants  of  the  day.  The  age  has  become  more 
and  more  secularised  ;  worldly  pursuits  absorb  much  of 
the  attention  even  of  the  most  pious.  There  is  more 
also  to  learn.  The  advance  of  art  and  science  requires 
a  longer  and  more  elaborate  teaching  of  the  young  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  the  age. 

The  Scotch  Education  Bill,  just  introduced  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  recognises  the  widening  interests  of 
the  day,  and  will,  if  carried,  cut  the  last  thread  of 
connection  between  the  schools  and  the  kirk.  This 
step  was  inevitable.  No  system  of  education  could  be 
natural  which  was  given  up  to  the  control  of  the  clergy  of 
any  sect,  even  although  that  sect  were  established  by  law. 
But  the  Bill  does  not  go  far  enough  in  dealing  with  the 
“  religious  difficulty.”  No  doubt  that  difficulty  is  less  in 
Scotland  than  in  England  ;  for,  in  the  North,  the  clergy 
cannot  claim  the  luxury  of  intolerance  on  the  ground  of 
eleemosynary  assistance  to  schools.  The  most  far-sighted 
clergymen  would  even,  in  the  interests  of  religion,  pro¬ 
hibit  the  teaching  of  Bible  or  catechism  in  the  rate- 
supported  schools.  They  perceive  that  of  necessity  the 
religious  teaching  will  be  thrust  into  a  corner;  the 
parents  wish  it,  but  they  desire  other  things  more ; 
and  the  schoolmaster  knows  that,  if  his  pupils  ara 
ignorant  of  arithmetic,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  point  to  their 
proficiency  in  the  catechism.  Besides,  the  Government 
inspectors  make  no  account  of  religious  lessons,  and> 
under  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  the  teachers 
will  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  let  religion  go  to  the 
w^all.  As,  even  under  the  present  denominational  systei^ 
the  religious  teaching  has  extremely  little  effect,  what  will 
it  be  under  the  new,  inevitable  conditions  of  a  national 
system  ?  It  must,  and  very  soon,  too,  degenerate  into 
an  empty  formality.  Those  clergymen  whose  eyesight 
is  not  dimmed  by  prejudice  or  passion,  are  beginning  to 
see  a  great  danger.  The  teaching  of  the  catechism, 
although  so  perftmetory  as  to  be  utterly  useless,  will  lull 
the  parents  into  a  false  security.  If  there  were  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  religions  instruction,  they  would  feel  bound  to 
provide  it  in  some  other  way ;  but,  if  religion  is  undeiv 
stood  to  be  taught  in  school,  they  will  trust  to  tha^  ^d 
allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
saving  doctrines  of  Calvin. 

The  small  modicum  of  Bible  instruction  that  can  he 
retained  in  schools,  although  useless  for  the  inculcation 
of  religion,  will  not  be  without  efifect.  It  will  be  mos 
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detrimental  to  the  teachers.  So  long  as  the  catechism 
or  Bible  is  taught,  the  school  boards  will  scrupulously 
examine  the  theological  opinions  of  candidates  for 
schools.  It  will  soon  become  known  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  board  is  sound  or  unsound  on  the  “headship 
of  Christ  ”  or  whether  it  shuns  or  prefers  latitudinarian 
courses  ’  The  teachers  will  have  a  choice  before  them  ; 
they  may  consistently  elect  and  adhere  to  one  of  the 
numerous  rival  sects,  and  trust  to  the  success  of  their 
friends  for  the  chances  of  promorion,  or  they  may  hang 
loosely  on  the  skirts  of  the  churches,  ready  to  change 
their  opinions  as  expediency  may  dictate.  Either  course 
is  injunous  ;  but  they  have  no  alternative  ;  they  must 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  flattering  e\ery  sect  in 
turn  or  they  must  consent  to  abridge  their  prospects. 
Either  way  the  public  interest  necessarily  suffers. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  competition.  A  man  competes 
not  with  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  but  with  those  in 
his  own  sect.  How  absurd  and  mischievous  would  it 
be  to  select  medical  attendants  according  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs !  It  would  give  a  premium  to  mediocrity 
and  incompetence  to  flatter  our  opinions  by  pretending 
to  believe  them.  The  profession  would  be  lowered  ;  for 
not  the  best  man,  but  the  best  orthodox  man,  would  get 
the  preference,  and  real  ability  would  be  discouraged. 
So  with  the  schoolmasters.  If  we  sow  thistles,  we 
cannot  expect  to  gather  grapes.  If  we  treat  them  with 
intolerance,  and  -make  thena  pass  under  the  caudine 
forks  of  religious  conformity,  we  shall  stunt  their 
growth,  cramp  their  intelligence,  and  degrade  their 
character.  Are  such  the  men  to  whom  we  would  com¬ 
mit  the  training  of  the  young  ?  If  we  would  not,  we 
must  give  up  the  attempt  to  combine  religious  with 
secular  instruction.  It  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  sham 
religious  teaching — the  deterioration  of  the  whole  class 
of  teachers. 

Even  more  important  than  the  religious  tests  is  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  teachers.  The  north  of 
Scotland  affords  instructive  experience  on  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  good  pay  and  good  teachers.  In  two  or 
three  of  tbs  northern  counties,  Aberdeen  and  Banff*,  two 
large  endowments  are  available  for  tho  payment  of 
teachers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  sources  of  income ; 
and  in  consequence  the  parish  schoolmasters  are  better 
paid  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  The  natural 
effect  has  followed.  Most  of  those  teachers  have  passed 
through  the  University  and  taken  a  degree,  and  they 
cany  classical  education  to  the  highest  pitch  known  in 
Scotland.  The  greatest  possible  benefit  has  resulted,  as 
hundreds  of  educated  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  can 
testify  from  their  own  experience.  It  would  be  a  great 
boon,  not  merely  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  if  the  salaries  obtained  in  the  xmrthem 
counties  were  more  frequently  equalled  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  should,  therefore,  have  been  glad  to  find 
some  indication  in  the  Bill  that  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  would  be  generally  augmented.  The  subject 
18  not  one  that  can  be  regulated  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
for  the  sources  of  a  teacher's  income  are  sometimes 
numerous ;  but  the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  a  school 
master  is  fixed  at  thirty-five  pounds  a  year.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  minimum  for  a  schoolmistress 
should  be  twenty  pounds  a  year.  There  is  no  pretence 
that  men  have  to  undergo  a  longer  probation,  for  it  is 
he  same  for  both  men  and  women.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
at  their  work  is  lighter ;  there  are  as  many  girls  to 
he  taught  as  boys.  W’e  presume  that  any  one  who 
employed  a  lady  doctor  would  foel  ashamed  to  offer  a 
ess  fee  to  her  than  to  a  male  qualified  practitioner ;  then 

y>  if  male  and  female  teachers  go  through  tho  same 
rmning  and  do  the  same  work,  should  such  an  immense 
^  made^  in  their  payment  ?  This  is  an  alto- 
o  er  gratuitous  injustice,  which  we  hone  to  see  removed. 


in  speaking  of  his  scheme  of  army  reform,  since  it  only 
gives  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  the  original 
and  more  comprehensive  plans  of  army  reformers  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  The  most  important  feature  of  tho 
present  scheme  is  the  abolition  of  army  purchase,  and  in 
this  Mr  Cardwell  has  but  anticipated  the  action  of  tlio 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  impending  resolutions  of 
Mr  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  and  given  effect  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  which,  by  the  voices  and  pens  of  a 
few  honest  and  liberal  men,  had  been  taught  to  view 
this  long-cherished  abuse  in  its  true  colours.  Now  that 
the  weight  of  tho  Government  has  been  thrown  into 
the  scale,  many  eager  faces  may  bo  seen  among  tho 
abolitionists  which  are  certainly  not  familiar  to  tho 
early  advocates  of  the  cause.  It  is  but  a  very  short 
time  since  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  enlightened  views 
and  practical  plans  were  very  generally  denounced  as 
the  wild  schemes  of  a  visionary,  and  tho  arguments 
which  for  many  years  past  have  been  brought  forward 
in  these  columns  found  but  a  veiy  faint  echo  in  some  oT 

;  are  now' 
s  measures.  However, 


the  liberal  organs  of  the  public  press  that 
loud  in  praise  of  Mr  Cardwell* 
we  are  too  well  satisfied  with  the  result  to  grumble  ;  tlie 
good  cause  must,  indeed,  be  making  progress  when  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  declares  himself  an  army  reformer. 

Mr  Cardwell  seems  to  be  prepared  to  pay  one  million 
annually  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  as  compensa¬ 
tion  to  purchase  officers  ;  a  new  system  of  retirement  is 
also  contemplated — at  what  cost  we  are  not  told  ;  and 
it  may  probably  be  found  necessary  to  raise  the  pay  of 
officers  in  order  to  secure  a  more  hardworking  and 
painstaking  class.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  to  the  army  estimates  for  some  years 
to  come,  unless  means  be  found  to  reduce  expenditure 
under  other  heads.  Now  when  a  private  individual 
finds  it  necessary  to  retrench,  his  first  step  is  to  inquire 
what  luxuries  he  can  dispense  with ;  and  before  he  thinka 
of  dismantling  his  house  and  selling  his  furniture,  or 
withdrawing  his  boys  from  school,  ho  determines  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  tall  footman  who  eats  so  much  and  does  so 
little,  and  to  put  down  one  or  two  of  his  horses.  Our 
War  OflSce  has  hitherto  adopted  a  different  plan.  Wlien, 
last  year,  it  w'as  deteiinined  to  knock  two  millions  off‘ 
tho  Army  Estimates,  it  was  not  by  sacrificing  luxuries, 
but  by  getting  rid  of  necessaries  that  it  was  sought  to 
accomplish  tho  end.  They  w’cakened  tho  army  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  rank  and  file,  they  allowed  tho  public  stores 
to  dwindle  away,  they  pensioned  off  a  few  useful  offi¬ 
cials,  and  discharged  a  few  cheap  clerks  ;  but  tho  tall 
footmen  continued  to  lounge  in  tho  hall,  and  the  fat 
carriage  horses  remained  in  their  stables.  Those  long- 
legged  soldiers  in  jack-boots  and  cuirasses,  who  mount 
guard  at  St  James’s  and  enliven  the  neighbourhood 
of  Knightsbridge  with  their  revels,  are  no  doubt 
very  pretty  to  look  at,  and  delight  the  heart  and  eye 
of  many  a  nursemaid ;  but  they  are  a  very  costly  luxury. 
Every  one  of  the  Life-Guardsmen,  as  Mr  Trevelyan 
told  the  House,  costs  the  public  somewhere  about 
114Z.  a  year, — a  sum  that  would  provide  two  ordi¬ 
nary  cavalry  soldiers,  or  three  good  stout  infantry 
men.  This  body  of  show  troops,  which  is  not 
meant  for  and  not  fit  for  any  work  more  severe  than 
escorting  her  Majesty  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  St 
James’s  on  the  occasion  of  drawing-rooms  and  levees, 
or  as  far  as  Westminster  Bridge  on  tho  opening  of 
Parliament,  costs  as  much  as  six  battalions  of  the  line, 
available  for  any  kind  of  duty  in  any  part  of  tho  British 
empire.  It  is  quite  proper  that  the  Sovereign  should 
have  a  body-guard  to  attend  her  on  State  occasions,  but 
one  hundred  men  would  answer  this  purpose  as  well  as 
a  thousand,  and  it  is  simply  preposterous  that  in  so 
small  an  army  as  ours  so  large  and  costly  a  force  should 
be  maintained  for  mere  purposes  of  ceremony. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  that  the  Life-Guards  are 
sometimes  required  to  do  work.  When  it  was  proposed 
some  three  years  ago  to  demolish  that  hideous  and. 
obscene  structure  known  as  Knightsbridge  Barracks,. 
Sir  John  Pakington  indignantly  denounced  the  scheme,, 
and,  in  terms  almost  pathetic,  pleaded  in  favour  of  it5i. 
preservation,  urging  that  it  was  such  a  good  thing  tck 
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ndy,”  in  the  event  of  a  riot  in  the  park,  off  an  effete  butler,  or  reward  an  active  election  agent,  let 
ilonel  Henderson  has  turned  a  portion  him  by  all  means  do  so  ;  but  thwe  is  no  reason  why  the 
cavalry,  could  not  the  mounted  police  public  should  pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  a  clerkship  or 
e  for  riding  down  reform  meetings  ?  messengership  in  a  Government  office.  Under  such 
ffice  officials  are  in  earnest,  they  will  arrangements  as  we  propose,  which  appear  to  be 
ike  100,000^.  a  year  by  a  reduction  of  viewed  very  favourably  by  public  men  of  all  parties,  the 
Javalry  to  reasonable  proportions ;  and,  enormous  sums  now  expended  under  the  head  of  soldiers’ 
cal  considerations  out  of  the  question,  pensions,  and  which  figure  in  estimates  for  the 
factory  to  the  country  to  find  retrench-  ensuing  year  at  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter,  would 
3g  in  high  quarters,  without  fear  or  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  item,  applicable  to  the 

exceptional  cases  of  men  wounded,  or  otherwiseperma- 
3wn  fact  that  the  number  of  regimental  nently  injured  in  the  course  of  their  duty.  It  may 
ny  exceeds  that  in  any  of  the  armies  of  also  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  pensions  to 
id  this  may  be  traced  to  the  purchase  widows  might  not  with  advantage  be  limited  to  the 
ch  disproportion  is  found  to  exist  in  case  of  officers  killed  in  action,  and  extended,  on  the 
)ung  men  who  come  into  the  service  same  conditions,  to  the  widows  of  non-commissioned 
ent,  and  who,  it  may  be  said,  receive  officers  and  soldiers. 

be  expected  to  work  as  hard  as  pro-  The  cost  of  abolishing  purchase  must  be  a  direct  tax^ 
0  make  their  livelihood  by  their  labour,  the  price  paid  by  the  nation  for  the  faults  of  its  forefathers 
>  of  granting  ‘*long  leave  ”  has  arisen,  —but  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  a  national 
ssitated  a  much  larger  establishment  army,  sufficiently  large  to  afford  full  confidence  to  the 
I  at  all  necessaiy  or  desirable.  There  country,  can  be  created  and  maintained  without  any 
the  rule  regulating  leave  of  absence  greater  demands  upon  the  public  revenue  than  it  now 
should  not  be  applied  to  regimental  submits  to.  Englishmen  are  not  grudging  taxpayers 
they  should  be  entitled  to  two  months’  when  they  feel  that  they  get  full  value  for  their  money. 
)n  the  understanding  that  their  absence  It  is  the  conviction  that  we  are  defenceless  and  power* 
additional  expense  to  the  public.  For  less  that  has  hitherto  made  the  burden  of  the  army 
lations  upon  this  and  other  points  will  estimates  so  heavy  to  bear. 


THE  BALLOT. 

The  speech  in  which,  on  Monday  last,  Mr  Forster  in¬ 
troduced  the  Government  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
procedure  at  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections 
probably  heralds  the  early  adoption  of  a  reform  which 
has  been  long  advocated  in  these  columns.  The  history  of 
the  cause  of  vote  by  Ballot  in  this  country  shows  at  once 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  our  institutions.  That  a 
generation  should  have  passed  away  between  the  opening 
of  the  discussion  and  what  we  are  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  will  be  its  close,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  slow 
march  of  reform  in  England.  That  the  contest  should 
have  been  kept  up  throughout  so  long  a  time,  and  that 
I  triumph,  though  tardy,  should  have  been  achieved  at  last, 
is  very  good  testimony  to  the  fact  that  our  progress,  if  slow, 
is  at  all  events  tolerably  sure. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  considerable  section  of 
Liberals,  with  Mr  Mill  at  their  head,  look  with  no  favour 
on  the  ^vent  of  the  Ballot ;  and  it  is  only  after  the 
most  careful  examination  of  Mr  Mill’s  arguments  that 
we  venture  to  dissent  from  them.  Those  who  advocate 
secret  voting  have  Mr  Mill  to  answer,  and,  let  us  add, 
Mr  Mill  only.  The  mild  “  chaff”  with  which  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  treated  Mr  Berkeley’s  motion,  and  which  was, 
perhaps,  congruous  with  the  rhetoric  of  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman,  was  not  addressed  to  the  intellect.  Mr  Bentinck  s 
plea  that  bribery  and  intimidation  are  not  confined  to 
one  party,  that  “  influence  had  been  applied  quite  as 
unfairly  by  Liberal  as  by  Conservative  landlords,”  is  a 
good  one,  but  only  when  used  in  defence  of  the  position 
which  he  assailed.  In  the  same  category  may  be  placed 
Mr  Beresford  Hope’s  argument,  that  secrecy  cannot  be 
attained  until  some  one  “  cuts  out  of  the  human  frame 
that  unruly  member  the  tongue.”  Since  no  one  wishes 
to  achieve  the  secrecy  that  would  require  this  mutilation, 
this  is  evading  the  point  at  issue.  What  many  opponents 
of  the  Ballot  do  not  see  is  that  all  but  thcwe  who  have  a 
sinister  interest  in  knowing  which  way  an  elector  votes 
are  content  to  get  their  information  from  the  elector 
himself ;  and  this  road  to  publicity  will  not  be  closed  ^ 
the  Ballot.  The  intimidator,  the  briber,  the  landlord 
oppressor,  the  tyrannical  employer,  these  are  the  persons 
who  at  present  consult  the  poll-books,  and  these  only. 
The  closing  of  those  books  will  frustrate  the  pu^oses  of 
these  pests  of  popular  government,  while  leaving  open 
the  avenue  to  information  that  honest  men  now  travel  by. 

Mr  Mill’s  arguments,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are 
very  different  from  those  we  have  just  dealt  with.  He  ob¬ 
jects  to  secret  voting  on  the  ground  that  the  interpretation 
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likelv  to  tie  pot  opon  it  by  tbe  elector  is  that  the  vote  is 
jriven  to  him  for  his  personal  benefit  and  advantage,  and 
may  rightly  be  used  by  him  in  any  way  he  chooses  so  as 
to  promote  his  private  ends ;  and  also  that  the  vote,  being 
a  public  trust,  should  be  given  in  public,  so  that  the  voter 
maybe  made  responsible  to  his  fellow-countrymen  for 
his  choice.  We  need  hardly  say  that  if  these  arguments 
could  be  upheld,  no  conscientious  politician  would  defend 
the  introduction  of  the  Ballot  in  this  country.  A 
machineiy  of  voting  which  demoralised  the  electors  by 
inculcating  tbe  belief  that  their  votes  may  be  justly 
diverted  to  the  purpose  of  private  emolument  would  be 
mischievous  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  would  sap  the  very  foundations  of  patriotism  by 
degr^iug  in  the  mind  of  the  citizens  their  most  solemn 
function. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  Ballot  would  work  this  evil  ? 
It  is  found  that  many  voters  are  at  present  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  franchise  as  a  means  of  pecuniary  gain,  and 
that  many  others  are  obliged  to  vote  against  their  con¬ 
victions  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  pains  and 
penalties  inflicted  by  their  wealthy  neighbours.  Parlia¬ 
ment  determines  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  votes  by  making 
it  impossible  for  the  briber,  by  reference  to  the  poll-books, 
to  ascertain  which  way  the  corrupted  elector  has  voted. 
Will  the  elector  infer  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  sell  his  vote,  that  it  is  given  to  him  for 
his  pecuniary  benefit  ?  The  Legislature  passes  a  measure 
which  prevents  an  elector  selling  his  vote,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  inference  the  elector  will  draw  from  this  is 
that  the  franchise  is  given  to  him  for  his  personal  gain. 
Surely  so  paradoxical  a  statement  requires  much  evidence 
to  support  it.  Mr  Mill  is  of  opinion  that  Mr  Bright  and 
those  who  follow  his  lead  have  in  their  utterances  fur¬ 
nished  such  evidence.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr 
Mill  has  not  put  the  same  construction  on  Mr  Bright’s 
words  as  was  intended  by  their  author,  and  understood 
hy  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Mr  Bright 
may,  indeed,  have  argued  that  the  franchise  is  a 
“right,”  but  we  doubt  whether  he  meant  any  more 
than — if  so  much  as — is  contained  in  Mr  Mill’s  words — 
“It  is  a  personal  injustice  to  withhold  from  any  one, 
unless  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils,  the  ordinary 
privilege  of  having  his  voice  reckoned  in  the  disposal 
of  affairs  in  which  he  has  the  same  interest  as  other 
people.  If  he  is  compelled  to  pay,  if  he  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  fight,  if  he  is  required  implicitly  to  obey,  he 
should  be  legally  entitled  to  be  told  what  for.”  No  one 
can  have  read  Mr  Bright’s  address  to  his  constituents 
after  the  passing  of  the  late  Reform  Bill  without  being 
convinced  that  he  holds  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  as 
a  matter  that  should  be  strictly  subordinated  to  a  sense 
of  duty.  But  if  the  opinions  of  the  member  for  Birming¬ 
ham  afford  no  legitimate  ground  for  the  inference  that 
the  Ballot  works  a  “moral  mischief”  in  the  minds  of 
its  adherents,  still  less  does  such  a  supposition  receive 
support  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  its  actual  working 
in  the  States  which  have  adopted  it.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  in  operation  in  other  lands  are  among  its  most 
earnest  advocates  in  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  the  voter  to  the 
^  n  I?’  ^  remarked  that  the  public,  strictly  so 

ca  led,  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  vote  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  and,  if  it  did,  or  could,  would  be  unable  to  pass 
judgmeiit  on  it  ^yithout  an  acquaintance  with  the  motives 
r  it,  with  regard  to  which  no  law  of  pub- 

ici  y  obtains  or,  indeed,  is  possible.  The  voter  is  made 
responsible  for  his  vote ;  but  it  is  to  some  powerful 
in  ividual  or  clique,  whose  interest  is  not  that  of  the 
a  ion  at  large.  Neither  is  this  evil  abating  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

'•^cidents  of  the  last  general  election,  and  the 
ovp  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 

vinJ  ^  Marquis  of  Hartington  presided,  con- 

j.  ^any  who  were  incredulous  of  the  extent  of  cor- 
lifp  *°^'™^^®-tion  that  those  blots  on  our  political 

the  if  sensibly  diminished.  It  may  be  true  that 

thonwWk**  A  many  is  decreasing, 

has  ^  decrease  is  very  slow.  But  a  new  danger 
iseu  and  is  growing.  The  tyranny  of  the  many 


over  the  few— of  society  over  the  individual — is  a  danger 
against  which  no  one  has  warned  mankind  so  eloquently 
as  Mr  Mill.  It  is  against  this  great  evil  that  the  Ballot 
will  be  a  standing  protest.  The  lesson  it  will  teach  the 
multitude  is  the  right  of  every  individual  to  hold  and 
to  express  an  opinion  which  his  reason  and  conscience 
approve  of,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  be  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  persons  who  think  differently.  This,  the 
one  great  danger  of  democracy,  it  will  be  the  distinct 
tendency  of  the  Ballot  to  counteract ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  we  deem  secret  voting  not  a  temporary  expedient 
to  mitigate  temporary  evils,  but  a  means  of  checking  a 
tendency  to  oppression  which  has  its  origin  deep  down 
in  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

We  reserve  criticism  of  Mr  Forster’s  Bill  for  a 
future  occasion.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  we  hail  its  introduction  thus  early  in  the  session  as 
a  pledge  that  the  Government  is  in  earnest  about  the 
matter.  We  do  not  hide  from  ourselves  that  when  all 
has  been  done  that  the  Ballot  can  possibly  accomplish, 
much  in  our  representative  system  will  still  remain  to 
be  reformed.  With  the  narrow  choice  at  present 
given  them,  the  bulk  of  the  electors  may  feel  but  little 
interest  in  voting,  even  when  protected  by  the  Ballot. 
Not  until  the  greatest  area  of  selection  is  allowed  to  the 
electors — not  until,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  the  electors, 
and  not  merely  local  majorities,  are  represented,  and 
represented  equally,  can  the  problem  of  representative 
government  be  said  to  be  solved.  It  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  if  the  adoption  of  the  Ballot  does  not  help, 
it,  at  all  events,  puts  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  the  greatest  of  improvemenU 
possible  in  our  electoral  machinery. 


RESULTS  OF  MR  VOYSEY’S  TRIAL. 


The  judicial  procedure  for  the  excommunication  of 
nisters  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  a  stumbling 


ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  a  stumbling 
block  and  rock  of  offence.  The  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  perhaps  as  fair  and  competent  a  tribunal  as 
could  easily  be  found.  But  the  procedure  by  which  it 
has  been  bound  is  a  great  incumbrance.  Why  should 
the  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  bo 
fixed  only  by  a  “  quasi-criminal  proceeding  ?  ”  The  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  harsh  treatment  of  the  accused  leads  to  a 
narrowness  of  construction,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  evils  in  a  Church — the  difference 
between  doctrines  as  understood  by  the  law,  and  as  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  people.  Such  a  conflict  is  a  public  scandaL 
Yet  there  was  no  little  reason  for  the  contention  of  Mr 
Voysey,  that  unless  he  contradicted  the  articles  in  express 
terms  he  was  within  the  law.  It  w’as  impossible  to  say, 
until  the  point  was  tried,  how  far  the  Judicial  Committee 
would  carry  stringency  of  interpretation.  There  was 
the  less  need  for  a  resort  to  strict  construction  of  the 
articles,  because  provision  is  made  to  enable  the  defendant 
to  retract,  and  thereby  save  liis  position,  so  that  inad¬ 
vertent  errors  are  not  fatal ;  and  no  man,  if  ho  really 
disbelieved  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  could  desire  to 
remain  in  it.  Another  evil  is  that  the  defendant  is  sad¬ 
dled  with  the  costs  of  the  suit :  it  would  bo  ludicrous, 
were  it  not  unjust,* to  make  a  poor  clergyman  pay  the 
expenses  of  ascertaining  the  law  of  the  Church. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  judgment  against  Mr 
Voysey  is  that  it  converts  the  popular  understanding  of 
certain  articles  into  rules  of  law.  It  is  now  held  to  bo 
inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of  Religion  to  deny  that 
“  Christ  bore  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins,  and  suffered 
in  our  stead.”  The  common  opinion  of  the  Evangelicals 
as  to  atonement  would  seem  now  to  be  also  the  law  of 
the  Church : 

We  think  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  9th  Article  ** 
assert  the  existence  of  original  or  birth  sin,  and  to  state  that 
every  such  sin  exists  in  every  one  descended  from  Adam  ;  that  by 
it  every  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness ;  and 
that  this  sin  “  deserves  God’s  wrath  and  damnation.”  To  assert, 
therefore,  that  children  are  not  by  nature  children  of  God’s  wrath 
—that  they  are  not  separated  from  Him  by  sin,  nor  under  His 
wrath,  appears  to  us  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  express  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Articles  of  Religion. 

This  paves  the  way  for  the  most  objectionable  form  of 
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tlic  tlieory  of  atonement.  In  the  case  of  an  infant  who 
dies  Without  actual  sin,  the  Articles  of  Religion,  as  now 
interpreted,  create  a  wonderful  metaphysical  juggle.  In 
the  first  place,  they  impute  sin  to  the  babe,  and  then  they 
impute  righteousness  to  it,  and  no  harm  results.  Other¬ 
wise  the  hapless  babe  would  be  sent  to  an  uncomfortably 
warm  place,  “  to  weep  and  wail,  and  gna.sh  its  gums.” 
The  juugment  thus  proceeds : 

We  cannot  doubt  that  these  lastly-mentioned  Articles  of  Religion 
'2n(l,  15th,  and  3l8t)  assert,  in  plain  language,  that  Christ  was 
crucified  to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us  (that  is,  to  mankind),  and 
w.*!!  a  sacrifice,  and  that  He  came  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  to 
take  awav  the  sins  of  the  world — that  the  offering  of  Himself 
once  made  is  a  perfect  “propitiation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world  ” — and  that  there  is  none  other  satisfaction 
for  sin  but  that  alone.  Neither  can  we  doubt  that  it  is  plainly  in- 
consiste'.Jt  with  such  statements  to  say  that  Christ  has  not  made  a 
reconciliation  for  sin,  or  has  not  been  made  a  sacrifice  to  reconcile 
His  Father  to  us,— or  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  sacrifice,  nor 
any  place  for  such  in  the  purpose  of  God. 

The  second  of  Mr  Voysey’s  heresies  was  denying  the 
Joctrino  of  tho  Trinity.  So  far  as  the  received  views 
on  tiiis  subject  are  intelligible,  they  may  bo  said  to  be 
endorsed  by  the  judgment.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
.that  Archbishop  Whately  wholly  discredited  the  general 
opinions,  and  affirmed  a  theory  which  is  scarcely,  if  at 
nil,  distinguishable  from  tho  doctrine  known  as  Uni- 
tarianism,  a  serious  question  arises, —  how  far  the 
Archbishop  was  a  heretic,  and  whether  ho  would 
have  escaped  condemnatiou  from  the  Judicial  Com- 
luitteo  ?  Tho  judgment  is  more  peremptory  than 
luminous  in  its  language  upon  this  point ;  and  the  only 
safe  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  for  the  clergy  is 
either  to  repeat,  parrot-like,  the  words  of  the  articles,  or 
to  eschew  the  subject  altogether.  It  would  be  very 
Lard  to  soy  wherein  this  doctnue  of  tho  Trinity,  as 
authoritatively  enounced  (we  cannot  say  explained), 
dilfers  fix)m  Tritheism. 

Tho  last  charge  against  Mr  Voysey  was-  for  writing 
■“  iu  derogation  and  depraving  of  Holy  Scriptures.” 
Upon  this  point  the  Loixl  Chancellor  was  hampered  by 
Uw  decision  of  Lord  Westbuiy  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
‘  Essays  and  Reviews.’  There  it  was  laid  down  that  it 
was  not  essential  that  a  clergyman  should  teach  that 
every  part  of  tho  Scriptures  was  inspired  “  upon  any 
subiect  whatever,  however  unconnected  with  religious 
faitJi  or  moral  duty.”  This  was  in  effect  the  distinction 
nniintained  by  tlie  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  the  Bible 
contiuned  tho  word  of  God,  but  w'as  not,  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  inspired.  This  liberty  is  greatly  abridged  by  tho 
judgment  against  Mr  Voysey. 

We  era  of  opinion  that,  in  order  that  the  hooks  (».c.,  the 
-^canonical  hooks)  should  have  any  authority  at  all,  it  is  not  con- 
sisieot  with  that  Article  of  Religion  (the  6lh)  for  any  private  ' 
'ch^rgyman,  of  his  own  mere  will,  not  founding  himself  upon  any 
critical  inquiry,  hut  simply  upon  bis  own  taste  and  judgment,  to 
assert  that  w  hole  passages  of  such  canonical  books  are  without 
:any  authority  whatever,  as  being  unknown  to  the  teaching  of 
KThrist  as  contained  in  others  of  the  canonical  books. 

This  leaves  tho  clergy  in  a  most  perplexing  situation. 
Lord  Westbury  permitted  them  to  say  that  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  not  inspired,  but  if  in  exercise  of  this 
fancied  liberty  they  exercise  their  own  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  of  tho  uninspired  })as8ages,  they 
will  bo  guilty,  according  to  Loixl  Chancellor  Hatherley, 
©f  denying  all  authority  to  the  Scriptures.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  Mr  Voysey  went  too  far,  and  Dr  Williams 
'did  not ;  but  how’  far  any  other  clergyman  may  go  it  is 
impossible  to  kuow  until  he  has  been  tried,  and  acquitted 
^r  condemned. 

The  perplexity  of  the  situation  is  aggravated  by  tbo 
natui-o  of  tho  defences  allowed.  Tho  authority  of 
acknowledged  divines  has  been  always  appealed  to  in 
justification  of  any  departure  from  the  apparent  meaning 
of  tho  articles.  This,  however,  is  forbidden,  unless 

tho  article  in  question  is  subject  to  reasonable  doubt.” 
This  rule  is  fair  enough,  but  it  increases  tho  difficulty 
•that  a  clergyman  must  fool  in  knowing  whether  ho  is 
wvitliin  the  Jaw’.  It  would  seem  also  that  greater  lati¬ 
tude  is  allowed  when  a  clergyman  is  contending  against 
liomo  exaggerated  views  not  contained  in  the  articles, 
•And  is  led  so  far  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  as  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  articles  themselves.  This  opens  a  fine  door 
to  chicanery.  If  a  man  is  dishonest,  he  can  keep  his 


place  by  simply  saying  that  he  was  arguing  not  against 
the  article^  but  against  certain  theological  opinions 
and  that  if  he  has  nndesignedly  opposed  even  the 
articles  themselves  he  is  very  sorry.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  the  dream  of  some  people,  of  an  unseo- 
tarian  National  Church,  is  quite  illusory.  As  the  present 
judgment  shows,  the  Church  most  be  a  sect  or  nothing 
Without  a  common  faith  there  can  bo  no  common 
w’orsbip.  Why,  then,  should  one  sect  be  chosen  as  the 
pet  of  legislation,  and  endowed  with  great  wealth, 
whilst  all  others  are  left  out  in  the  cold  p  It  is  an 
anomaly  whose  duration  cannot  be  long.  Every  judg. 
ment,  like  that  against  Mr  Voysey,  tells  more  against 
the  Church  than  against  the  individual  condemned :  it 
puts  another  nail  into  its  coffin. 


WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

People  have  often  wondered  why  so  little  respect  is 
shown  to  members  of  the  dramatic  profession.  In 
ancient  Rome  it  was  almost  infaujous — nowadays  there 
is  a  lingering  belief  that  it  is  not  altogether  respectable— 
to  be  an  actor.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  no  class 
whose  object  is  to  minister  to  our  pleasures  ever  enjoys 
the  highest  measure  of  respect.  The  higher  the  plea* 
sure  that  is  given  the  more  will  sincere  regard  be  shown, 
but  it  will  always  be  tinged  with  a  certain  lightness  of 
estimation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clerical  profession 
always  obtains  great  deference  from  religious  people, 
(an  M.P.  has  been  known  to  flap  down  on  his  knees  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  a  Bishop), 
because  tho  interests  with  which  it  deals  are  of  momen¬ 
tous  importance.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a 
pretty  safe  general  rule  that  the  more  essential  and 
important  the  services  rendered  by  any  class  to  the 
community,  the  greater  will  be  the  measure  of  respect 
accorded  to  it.  To  this  rule  the  female  sex  is  no 
exception. 

Among  savages,  the  low  estimation  in  which  women 
arc  held  is  due  to  their  small  social  value.  The  first 
state  of  mankind  is  generally  a  war  with  wild  beasts ; 
the  next  is  war  with  one  another.  The  savage  is, 
the  necessity  of  his  position,  a  fighting  animal.  Women 
being  much  weaker  than  men,  and  subject  to  certain 
drawbacks,  are  [seldom  even  a  good  second  line  of 
defence.  The  brunt  of  the  conflict  necessarily  falls  on 
men.  Hence  the  practice  among  nearly  all  savage  tribes 
of  killing  their  female  children,  and  making  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  stealing  wives  from  communities  less  warlike. 
It  pays  the  men  better,  so  to  speak,  to  destroy  most  of 
the  infant  females,  and  to  practise  martial  exercises 
whereby  they  may  hope  to  secure  wives  when  thev  want 
them.  The  very  slow  increase  of  population  favours 
such  a  mode  of  life.  Tribes  that  live  by  hunting  require 
immense  room,  sometimes  an  allowance  of  nearly  100 
square  miles  to  each  individual.  Their  surplus  populap 
tion  is  kept  down  by  fighting.  As,  however,  women 
are  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors,  they  are  less  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  females  will  r^h 
old  age,  so  that  a  good  many  of  them  may  be  killed 
when  young,  without  any  danger  of  inordinately  redu¬ 
cing  the  population.  Since  women  are  of  small  utility  to 
savages,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  they  should  not  be 
highly  esteemed.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  an  Australian 
probably  cares  less  for  his  wife  than  his  dog,  and,  when 
he  has  eaten  both,  has  perhaps  a  more  affectionate  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  dog.  Lady  Morgan  says  of  the  semi- 
civilised  man  of  Australasia:  “He  marked  her  (woman) 
at  the  hour  of  her  birth  for  his  slave,  by  breaking 
joints  of  her  forefinger;  he  renewed  the  covenant  of  hia 
supremacy  in  her  first  youth,  by  knocking  ^out  her  front 
teeth ;  and  when  he  elected  this  bond-slave  as  the  object 
of  his  passions,  he  intimated  his  preference  by  spittmg 
in  her  face  and  forcing  her  to  his  den.  .  .  •  • 

loaded  her  shoulders,  wounded  by  his  stripes,  with 
weights  which  his  own  indolence  refused  to  bear,  au^^ 
speared  her  to  the  earth  if  she  resisted  the  imposition. 

As  civilisation  advances,  women  are  more  ^ 
because  they  are  more  useful.  When  the  sole  object  o 
a  man’s  life  is  to  protect  himself  from  wild  beasts  an 
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procure  a  simple  dinner,  he  is  not  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
assistance  of  women.  But  in  the  pastoral  state  man 
has  more  complex  interests;  he  requires  better  food, 
and  lie  begins  to  see  in  woman  a  cook,  weaver,  and 
tailor.  Ho”  might  force  woman  to  render  him  those 
services  but  he  would  soon  find  out  that  kindness  was  a 
better  way.  Hence,  although  a  pastoral  people  may  be 
very  warlike,  it  w'ill  give  women  an  improved,  though 
still  very  subordinate,  position.  Yet  more  favourable  to 
women  is  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  and  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  arts  and  wants  of  life.  We  find  an  apt 
illnstration  of  this  state  of  society  among  the  German 
tribes  that  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire.  They  were 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  barbarians,  but  the  expression 
is  misapplied.  They  were  not  rich,  they  combined  in 
large  numbers  only  for  special  purposes,  and  they  had 
no  great  architecture  ;  but  they  possessed  the  essentials 
of  civilised  society.  They  were  much  what  a  colony  of 
Eno-lish  settlers  would  be  in  a  remote  continent,  if  their 
olitieal  instincts  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  esta- 
lisli  a  permanent  government.  Their  habits  of  fighting 
arose  from  the  constant  pressure  of  a  growing  popula¬ 
tion  ;  an  irruption  of  barbarians  on  the  Roman  frontiers 
is  the  ancient  prototype  of  our  peaceful  colonisation.  It 
was  inevitable,  however,  that  their  warlike  habits  should 
be  prejudicial  to  women.  The  sword  was  not  only  the 
instrument  for  settling  disputes  between  different  tribes, 
but  it  was  the  last  appeal  in  all  quarrels.  If  two  men 
could  not  agree  they  had  to  fight  it  out.  However  little 
such  a  tribunal  might  coincide  with  justice,  it  had  the 
merit  of  favouring  the  influence  of  natural  selection. 
The  hardiest  alone  could  triumph  with  such  a  system  of 
judicature.  It  was  a  tribunal  where  women  would,  as  a 
rule,  come  off  second  best.  Usually  when  a  woman  was 
wronged,  or  thought  herself  so,  she  was  allowed  to  fight 
by  pro^,  if  she  could  get  a  champion  ;  but  sometimes, 
yer  auaaciam  cordis,  she  preferred  to  avenge  herself. 
Women  were,  therefore,  in  a  subordinate  position, 
because  they  were  forced  to  trust  to  individual  men  to 
protect  their  dearest  rights,  and  even  ensure  their 
personal  safety.  Such  a  condition  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect,  and  many  of  the  German 
tribes  held  the  curious  superstition  that  women  had  the 
art  of  divination  or  prophecy,  so  that  what  power  they 
wanted  in  this  world  was  in  a  measure  compensated  by 
their  greater  authority  in  relation  to  futurity.  ■  Tacitus 
tells  us  they  seldom  undertook  any  important  expedition 
without  consulting  their  wise  women.’* 

A  fer  greater  step  in  the  advancement  of  women  was 
chivalry.  This  was  an  overstrained  devotion  to  women 
as  a  reaction  from  the  licentiousness  and  violence  of  the 
feudal  period.  It  exhibits  a  struggle  between  the  brutal- 
ismg  influence  of  war  and  the  finer  conceptions  of  the 
character  of  women  inherited  as  a  mixed  tradition  from 
noman  law  and  German  customs.  A  state  of  constant 
warfare,  sueh  as  we  find  in  the  middle  ages,  would,  if 
unchecked,  ultimately  have  destroyed  European  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  horrible  treatment  to  which  women  were 
subjected  by  the  victorious  soldiery  is  well  known  ;  and 
such  IS  the  essentially  degrading  character  of  war,  that 
present  day  it  is  thought  a  merit  in  disci- 
P  soldiers  to  abstain  from  gross  outrages  on  women  , 
in  he  enemy’s  territory.  Chivalry  was  an  attempt  to 
preserve  women  from  the  polluting  influence  of  war. 

8  extravagance,  ^  well  ridiculed  in  ‘  Don  Quixote,’  was 

Ural  to  the  period.  An  age  that  produced  the  crusades 
alhp'f^li^  equal  to  the  most  fantastic  devotion  to  women, 
urpfl'  •  devotion  was  perhaps  more  ftequently  ex- 

waf^  ^  words  than  deeds.  At  the  same  time  the 
'^ere  t^  troubled  for  women  to  swim  in ;  they 
fore  ^ept  in  the  background.  Law,  there- 

it  venture  to  impose  duties  on  woman  ; 

shelter  of  a  male  breast, 
mannp*'  recognised  only,  or  chiefly  in  an  indirect 
as  law^’  their  husbands  or  relatives.  Inasmuch 

nianv  duties  on  women,  it  could  not  bestow 

natnml  ^  ^ealt,  in  the  first  instance,  with  their 
niost  acquired  protectors.  Such  is  the  general  and 
'oiirable  construction  of  the  principle  of  the 


English  common  law,  and  we  shall  not  say  there  was  no 
reason  for  it. 

The  scene  is  now  changed.  War,  once  the  normal 
state,  is  here  felt  to  be  a  painful  and  almost  unbearable 
anomaly.  The  unit  of  society  is  not  the  fighting  man; 
it  is  the  labourer.  Industry  has  supplanted  war.  The 
wager  of  battle  has  given  place  to  trial  by  juiy ;  the 
knight  has  been  superseded  by  the  policeman.  The  old 
theory  of  protection  of  women  is  obsolete,  because  the 
necessity  for  it  has  disappeared.  If  women  are  allowed 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  they  are  quite  able  to  support 
themselves.  The  immense  majority  are  self-supporting. 
It  is  only  in  the  upper  classes  that  we  find  women 
in  a  state  of  helpless  dependence.  The  working 
class  h&3  been  emancipated  from  the  traditions  of  feu¬ 
dalism  by  the  stem  teaching  of  necessity  :  the  women 
have  been  obliged  to  work.  But  the  middle  class  is  still 
in  the  bondage  of  feudal  notions,  and  allows  itself  to  be 
dominated  by  exploded  ideas.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  dark  ages  all  power  and  respect  were 
centred  in  the  feudal  hierarchy;  there  were  no  mer¬ 
chants  to  outstrip  noblemen  in  splendour;  the  poor 
cultivators  of  the  soil  were  too  humble  to  imitate  the 
great  lords  of  the  soil.  When,  however,  wealth  began 
to  increase ;  when  lordly  proprietors  fell  into  difficulties, 
and  required  the  help  of  bankers ;  when  their  estates 
passed  into  plebeian  h^ds,  the  new  race  of  proprietors 
did  their  b^t  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
class  into  which  they  had  forced  themselves.  The  in¬ 
fection  spread  lower ;  the  habits  and  manners  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  society  were  imitated  by  wealthy  commoners. 
Thus  the  idea  of  “  gentleman  ”  and  “  gentlewoman”  was 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  members  of  a  wealthy 
and  idle  class.  The  **  gentleman  ”  who  hires  a  horse 
for  Rotten  Row  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  does  his 
work  inconveniently  in  the  evening,  is  a  martyr  to  an 
antiquated  prejudice.  From  no  more  sublime  origin 
than  the  half-b^baric  fashions  of  the  middle  ages  do  we 
derive  the  absurd  idea  that  a  lady  ought  not  to  work, 
that  her  existence  is  purely  ornamental,  that  her  utility 
consists  in  being  useless. 

There  is  scope  for  women  in  industry,  although  not 
in  war.  Women  can  work  much  better  than  they  can 
fight.  Not  to  employ  them  in  industry  is  a  prodigious 
waste.  But  it  is  more.  Women  form  the  great  mass  of 
the  non-combatant  population ;  their  interests  are  im¬ 
perilled  by  any  breach  of  the  peace;  their  whole  in¬ 
fluence  would  naturally  be  unfavourable  to  war.  By 
emancipating,  women  we  should  liberate  a  great  peace- 
loving  power,  and  enormously  strengthen  the  pacific 
tendency  of  commerce.  If,  in  addition,  women  obtained 
the  pohtical  influence  given  to  wealth  or  labour,  the 
security  of  peace  would  be  increased.  In  war  they  have 
everything  to  lose,  nothing  to  gain,  and  the  natui^  ten¬ 
derness  oi  their  dispositions  would  make  them  averse  to 
encouraging  bellicose  passions.  Thus  if  the  forces 
acting  upon  modern  society  were  allowed  free  action,  they 
would  raise  women  to  a  position  more  dignified  and 
useful  than  they  have  ever  before  enjoyed ;  at  the  same 
time  the  elevation  of  w  omen  would  react  on  those  forces, 
and  help  to  sccui*e  for  them  an  universal  sway. 


PRACTICAL  COMMUNISM. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  the  whole  present 
tendency  of  society  is  tow’ards  a  more  or  less  complete 
form  of  communism.  We  have  been  taught  to  regard 
communism  as  a  political  Utopia,  in  the  attempt  to  realise 
which  one  or  two  kindly  fanatics  more  amiable  than 
prudent  have  failed  miserably.  We  are  reminded  of  St 
Simon  and  Fourier,  and  of  the  comparatively 
failure  of  Robert  Owen,  and  we  are  sagely  wained  that 
communism  is  the  very  dreamiest  nephelororcygia,  even 
while  all  that  can  be  done  is  being  done  to  accelerate  its 

advent.  .  ,  .  .  , 

The  one  and  only  principle  which  communism  involves 

is  that  society  lias  the  right,  or,  rather  will  do  well, 
so  to  regulate  and  control  the  liberty  of  its  members 
as  to  secure  for  the  community  at  largo  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  comfort.  This  is  merely  the  applica- 
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is,  m  principle,  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
I  establishment  of  governmental  Monts  de  Piete  and  the 
regulation  bj  Government  of  the  tariff  of  interest  which 
pawnbrokers  may  charge.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  claim^ 
in  addition,  a  right  to  protect  the  morality  of  the 
majority  by  placing  restrictions  upon  licensing  and 
upon  public  amusements,  and  we  provide  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  of  the  majority  by  throwing  open 
places  of  public  recreation.  And  lastly,  Mr  Forster’s 
Act  places  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards  the  power  of 
superseding  parental  authority,  and  of  making  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  members  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
State. 

Thus,  while  theoretic  communists  have  despaired,  the 
principles  of  communism  have  been  steadily  asserting 
themselves.  Like  all  other  great  changes,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  worked  out  gradually  and  unconsciously.. 
Little  by  little  the  rights  of  property  have  been  abro¬ 
gated,  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  curtailed. 
Exactly  as  the  elections  to  the  School  Boards  and  the 
passing  of  the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act  have 
done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  woman’s  rights  than 
have  all  the  platform  speeches  and  all  the  pamphlets 
upon  the  abstract  question  with  which  we  have  yet  been 
favoured,  so  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  have,  day 
by  day,  made  communism  more  and  more  a  factor  in 
our  national  life,  even  while,  day  by  day,  the  commu¬ 
nistic  ideal  has  seemed  to  fade  further  and  further  away 
into  the  region  of  dreamland. 

What  shape  the  principle  of  communism  may  ulti¬ 
mately  assume  it  is  idle  to  predict.  We  can  tell  and 
name  the  forces  which  are  now  at  work ;  we  can  point  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  converge.  But  no  man  can 
even  foreshadow  the  forms  in  which  their  results  will  be 
clothed.  The  social  organism  will  develops  into  a  richer 
complexity  of  life.  And,  as  the  individual  withers,  the 
world  will  become  more  and  more.  But,  except  for 
those  who  love  profitless  guesses,  the  future  cannot  be 
forecast  in  detail.  Clear,  however,  it  is  that  communistic 
theories  are  an  active  element  in  modem  legislation,  and 
that  this  strange  transformation  of  our  political  life  has 
been  worked  so  stealthily  and  unconsciously  that  it  has 
already  taken  us  unawares.  Without  intending  it,  we 
have  travelled  a  good  way  towards  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  of  reconciling  legal  recognition  of  the 
principle  of.  utilitarianism  with  the  idea  of  individual 
freedom.  Such  a  system  Fourier  laboured  in  vain  to 
create ;  towards  such  a  system  we  approximate  more^d 
more  nearly,  session  after  session.  Only  the  commumsm 
of  which  we  speak  is  not  any  new  and  strange  form  into 
which  we  endeavour  to  force  our  life,  but  rather  a  natural 
form  into  which  our  life  has  unconsciously  developed. 
Unlike  the  communism  of  theory,  it  will  not  pretend 
to  be  a  perfect  system,  nor  will  it  ever  stand  in  antithesis 
to  the  systems  which  it  has  superseded. 

The  power  which  it  has  to  dread,  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  power  of  landholders,  is  that  of  the  strong 
class  of  middlemen,  who,  not  being  carriers,  yet  stand 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  levy  a  tw 
upon  the  produce.  When  it  shall  have  become  impossible 
for  one  man  to  make  by  honest  means  a  foiiune  of  some 
millions,  then  we  shall  know  that  communism,  from  being 
a  mere  abstract  idea,  has  entered  into  and  moulded  our 
national  hfe.  At  present  w^e  are  far  from  such  a  change, 
although  we  have  long  since  taken  the  first  step,  on  ft 
course  which  cannot  now  be  retraced. 


tion  to  government  of  the  principle  of  Utilitari^ism* 
This  principle  once  concede,  the  practical  realisation 
of  a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  communism  is  a 
mere  matter  of  time  and  detail.  The  new  wine  would 
burst  the  old  skins.  In  India  communism  would  have 
had  to  overcome  the  conception  of  caste.  In  the 
ancient  world  it  would  have  had  to  struggle  with 
slavery;  in  the  middle  ages  with  feudalism  and  with 
the  power  of  the  Church ;  while  in  our  times  the  two 
conceptions  which  most  thwart  its  realisation  are  those 
of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual, — the  former,  a  strangely  inconsistent  relic  of 
feudalism,  the  latter  an  exaggerated  growth  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Those  few  who  have  held  to  com¬ 
munism  in  its  most  abstract  form  have  always  taught 
that  these  two  ideas  must  be  stamped  out, — that  all 
rights  of  property  must  be  transferred  to  the  State,  and 
that  personal  liberty  must  be  subjected  to  a  despotic 
control.  Hence  they  have  been  driven  in  despair  to 
withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from  any  existing  State,  and 
have  attempted  to  found  small  communities  of  their  own. 
To  suchj attempts  as  these  the  term  “  Communism  ”  has 
been  unduly  restricted.  But,  while  these  ambitions 
experiments  have  failed  to  realise  the  idea  of  communism 
in  its  most  fiercely  abstract  shape,  the  leaven  of  com¬ 
munistic  principles  has  none  the  less  been  actively  at 
work.  For  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  mere  principle, 
absolutely  no  distinction  between  a  law  which  denies 
the  individual  all  rights  of  property  whatever,  and  a 
law  which  denies  him  certain  special  rights,  because  it  is 
for  the  interests  of  society  that  they  should  be  ceded. 
It  has,  of  course,  always  been  ruled  that  a  man  must 
not  exercise  his  rights  to  the  positive  injury  of  others, 
and  that  a  right  so  exercised  ipso  facto  determined.  It 
is  not  until  we  admit  that  a  man  must  for  the  good  of 
others  cede  certain  rights  which  are  primd  fade  indis¬ 
putable  that  we  have  posited  the  communistic  thesis  in 
its  entirety.  But  if  we  allow,  as  we  now  do  allow,  that 
the  State  has  a  right  to  confiscate  private  property  for 
public  purposes,  we  have  allowed  all  that  Fourier  would 
ever  have  asked. 

Land,  the  most  sacred  of  all  things  English,  is  daily 
confiscated  for  public  purposes,  and  our  country  gentle¬ 
men  are,  for  a  reasonable  price,  only  too  glad  that  Par¬ 
liament  should  do  what,  if  attempted  by  a  Communistic 
Committee,  they  would  denounce  as  “flat  burglary.” 
Here,  at  least,  is  a  crucial  instance.  If  the  rights  of  the 
man  who  is  seised  of  a  field  are  to  mean  anything  at  all, 
they  surely  ought  to  mean  that  he  cannot  be  forced  to 
Boll  his  field  against  his  will.  And  yet,  were  we  not  to 
dispossess  Naboth  every  day,  public  works  of  any  value 
would  be  simply  impossible  in  a  country  where,  as  in 
our  own,  land  is  absolutely  limited  in  quantity,  and  its 
possession  is  even  more  valued  for  the  prestige  which  it 
confers  than  for  the  steadily-increasing  income  which  it 
fields.  Nor  do  we  meddle  with  land  alone.  By  claim¬ 
ing  a  monopolv  of  the  postage.  Government  has,  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  abrogated  the  primd  facie 
right,  which .  every  man  possesses,  to  cairy  for  a  pay¬ 
ment  the  letters  of  others.  It  has  bought  up  the  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  it  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  buy  up 
the  railways.  In  all  these  cases  it  has  exercised,  or  at 
least  claimed,  the  privilege  of  confiscating  the  property 
of  individuals  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  majority. 
And  it  is  a  yet  further  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
principle  of  communism  has  tinged  our  national  life  that 
the  profits  of  governmental  monopolies  are  directly 
employed  to  diminish  the  general  burden  of  taxation. 
Should  the  Government  ever  monopolise  our  railroads, 
evenr  taxpayer  will  virtually  become  a  holder  of  railroad 
stock.  Here,  at  any  rate,  would  be  communism  pure 
and  simple. 

^  This  monopoly  of  public  works  is  only  one  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  leaven  which  is  at  work.  Government 
interferes  even  in  things  which  are  purely  matter  of 
private  contract.  It  does  not  claim  a  monopoly  of  food, 
it  is  true.  But  the  rierht  which  it  exercises  of  seizin 


Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister. — "W  e  may 
fairly  hope  that  Mr  Chambers’s  Bill  will  become 
session.  It  is  a  measure  of  reform  urgently  required, 
and  so  moderate  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  bitter, 
uncompromising  opposition  that  it  has  hitherto  met  * 
That  the  opposition,  besides  being  bitter,  should  be  dis¬ 
honest,  is  almost  harder  to  understand. 
ments  are  now  abandoned  for  tricks  and  dodges ;  if  fft® 
and  statistics  are  adduced  at  all,  they  are  ^ven  in  ® 
mutilated  form  and  without  dates,  as  in  the  Tones  of  Ifts 
week,  which  worked,  up  the  figures  of  twenty-three 
ago  as  if  they  referred  to  the  present  time.  The  I* 
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Tories  and  clergymen  who  constituted  the  “  great  meet- 
•  ”  in  St  James’s  Hall  tho  other  day  contented  them- 

with  threadbare  platitudes,  mistranslations  of  the 
B  ble  allusions  to  one  of  the  obscenest  portions  of 
Tieviticus  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  advanced  no 
areanients  at  all  when  it  passed  the  second  reading.  The 
Id  scriptural  fallacy  seems  to  be  almost  abandoned. 
Indeed,  the  only  fear  in  this  quarter  appears  to  be  that, 
as  it  w^  necessary  under  the  Jewish  law,  and  approved 
in  the  gospel*  teaching,  for  a  man  to  take  his  deceased 
brother’s  wife,  the  kindred  union  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister  may  be  rendered  compulsory  among 
us.  That  fear,  at  any  rate,  is  as  well  founded  as  the 
other  sentimental  fears  of  the  few  bishops  and  clergy¬ 
men  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  opposition.  They 
ask  “  How  many  young  unmarried  women  would  live 
with  their  brothers-in-law  to  take  care  of  their  children 
if  this  Bill  became  law  ?  ”  The  fallacy  of  the  question 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  asking  how  many  actually  do  so 
now  ?  Certainly  not  as  many  as  would  do  it  under  the 
alter^  law,  since  they  would  then  live  in  their  brother- 
in-law’s  houses  with  the  avowed  intention  of  becoming 
their  wives ;  whereas,  knowing  that  they  cannot  legally 
become  so  now,  they  avoid  temptation  by  keeping  away.  | 
Is  it  not  rational,  and  in  full  accordance  with  human 
nature,  to  infer  that  if  the  brother-in-law  were  in  either 
case  disposed  to  be  a  villain,  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  so  when  the  law  was  a  shield  to  him  in  his  villany 
than  when  the  weight  of  public  opinion  might  compel  him 
to  make  an  honourable  reparation  for  any  wrong  done  ? 
Again,  the  notion  that  our  present  proWbition  against 
raaniages  of  affinity  is  broad  or  comprehensive  can  only 
be  advanced  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject 
they  are  discussing.  It  may  be  nothing  that  a  brother 
and  sister  should  respectively  marry  a  sister  and  brother, 
or  two  brothers  two  sisters  ;  but  although  a  man  may  not 
marry  his  grandmother,  he  may  marry  his  father’s  wife’s 
mother,  who  is  as  much  his  grandmother  as  his  wife’s 
sister  is  his  sister,  and  so  become  his  own  grandfather- 
in-law.  Can  a  prohibition  which  sanctions  such  an 
anomaly  as  this  be  seriously  said  to  be  broad  ?  The  law  is 
“  broad  ”  only  in  that  it  is  so  constructed  as  not  to  illegiti- 
mise  such  marriages  as  are  likely  to  be  desired  by  the 
wealthy,  but  to  leave  the  poor  to  get  on  as  they  can. 


The  Episcopal  Debating  Society. — The  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  has  held  its  annual 
session,  and  the  net  practical  result  of  its  labours  has 
nil.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory,  for  there  was  a 
risk  that  Convocation  might  have  done  worse.  Last 
year  this  reverend  body  undertook  a  work  which 
promised  to  take  away  the  reproach  of  utter  barrenness 
which  has  hitherto  been  justly  launched  against  them ; 
and  although  we  never  considered  Convocation  to  be 
qualified  for  the  task,  we  willingly  confess  that  we  were 
pleased  and  surprised  when  it  resolved  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  “  Companies  ”  for  the  revision  of  the  authorised 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  And  we  were  no  less 
gratified  at  the  announcement  that  eminent  scholars  of 
all  denominations  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  “  Com¬ 
panies.”  It  seemed  as  if  Convocation  ■^ere  at  last  to 
perform  a  service  to  the  community  in  some  degree  com- 
m^surate  with  its  pretensions.  The  fact  that  a  Jew 
p  ^  Unitarian  were  actively  engaged  on  the  revising 
Companies,”  to  a  certain  extent  warranted  the  hope, 
which  was  widely  entertained,  that  the  new  translation 
01  the  Scriptures,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
wation,  would  be  an  honest,  scholarly  performance, 
prove  equally  acceptable  to  heterodox  and 
^hod<^.  ^  This  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  Mr 
an^  Smith,  the  Unitarian  member  of  the  “  Company  ” 

?  ^yision  of  the  New  Testament,  from  any  further 
pwxici^tion  in  the  work.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
succeeded  in  mducing  the  Upper  House  to  adopt  a  reso- 
u  ion  prohibiting  any  one  “  who  denies  the  Godhead  of 
e  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ”  from  assisting  in  the  work  of 
’  ^^id  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  motion 
carried  into  effect  there  would  have  been  an  I 


end  to  all  confidence  in  the  undertaking.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Lower  House  was  not  prepared  to  stultify 
itself  and  reduce  the  revising  “  Companies  ”  to  a  strictly 
sectarian  composition.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  tried 
to  get  the  resolution  of  the  Upper  House  shelved  by 
moving  the  previous  question ;  but  this  was  too 
diiwt  a  method  to  suit  the  taste  of  any  ecclesiastical 
body,  and  an  amendment,  asking  for  permission  to 
postpone  the  decision  of  the  Lower  House  on  the 
subject  until  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Revision 
has  been  Yweived,  was  agreed  to  by  a  small  majority. 
As  the  work  of  the  revising  Companies  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  Committee  of  Revision  can  prepare  the 
report,  the  object  aimed  at  by  Dean  Stanley’s  motion  will 
be  attained.  Meanwhile  no  change  will  take  place  in 
the^ constitution  of  the  **  Companies,”  and  before  Convo¬ 
cation  assembles  again  the  Upper  House  may  be  brought 
to  see  the  unwisdom  of  the  course  it  proposed  to  follow. 
As  no  further  effort  is  likely  to  be  made  to  exclude  Mr 
Vance  Smith  from  the  New  Testament  Company,  and  as 
the  Bishop  of  St  David’s  has  resumed  his  seat  as  chair¬ 
man,  we  may  congratulate  Convocation  that  there  has 
been  no  worse  issue  to  its  deliberations  than  a  painful 
exhibition  of  episcopal  folly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  **  W.  E.  B.”  says  my  argument, 
— that  the  removal  of  the  fear  of  disease  will  tend  to  increase 
immorality, — is  an  unworthy  one  ;  but  he  does  not  deny  its 
force,  nor  is  his  remark,  that  men  who  wish  to  do  wrong  will 
only  be  rendered  more  cautious,  at  all  in  antagonism  to  it. 
I  grant  that  abstinence  from  evil,  simply  from  fear  of  its 
punishment,  is  not  the  highest  morality ;  but  **  W.  E.  B.”  must 
admit  it  is  the  only  morality  the  masses  of  mankind  under¬ 
stand  and  have  been  taught ;  it  is  for  them  I  urge  that  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  will  have  a  demoralising  effect. 
Few  will  deny  that  fear  of  punishment  for  ouraelves  or  our 
families  is  a  powerful  deterrent  from  crime  and  vice,  and  that 
all  our  laws  are  founded  on  this  idea.  “  W.  E.  B.  ”  is  right 
in  saying  that  if  wives  •  have  no  better  guarantee  for  their 
husbands’  faithfulness  than  the  absence  of  the  Contamous 
Diseases  Acts,  the  sooner  they  are  divorced  the  better  f  but 
will  he  say  how,  under  existing  laws,  they  can  get  this 
divorce  ?  The  most  faithless  husband  is  not  necessarily 
cruel  in  a  legal  sense,  and,  without  proved  cruelty,  how  can 
a  wife  free  herself  ?  Were  women  able  to  obtain  divorce  on 
the  same  conditions  as  men,  their  separation  would,  in  most 
cases,  insifre  freedom  from  the  evils  which  the  supportei's  of 
the  Acts  allege  to  be  so  terrible  to  women  and  thousands  of 
innocent  victims  unborn  !  ”  The  exaggerated  way  in  which 


mislead  those  who  have  not  read  the  medical  opmion  ot  the 
opposite  side,  which  is,  that  the  disease  is  not  on  the  increase, 
but  was  steadily  diminishing  before  the  Acts  came  into 
operation  ;  and  that  many  diseases,  said  to  be  the  results  of 
it,  arise  not  from  it,  but  from  other  causes. 

Your  other  correspondent  “  R.  L.”  also  argues  that  there  is 
no  deterrent  influence  in  the  present  case  from  fear  of  disease, 
since  “vicious  men  have  a  mode  of  protecting  themselves 
from  it.”  If  this  is  so,  why  cannot  the  Army  and  Navy 
protect  themselves  without  putting  in  force  revolting  and 
unjust  laws  arainst  an  unfriended  and  wretched  class  of 
w'omen  ?  “  R  L.”  cannot  be  in  earnest  when  he  says  that  these 
laws  were  not  made  for  the  “prudent  gentlemen,”  or  for 
“  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,  the  intoxicated,”  &c.,  but  “  for 
the  children  of  the  sinners.”  If  he  is  under  this  impression 
he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  Parliamentary  Blue-books  on  the 
subject,  to  see  that  the  Acts  were  framed  solely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  (supposed  ?)  protection  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
from  diseases  whicn  entail  loss  of  service  and  money  to  the 
'country.  Later,  the  medical  profession  began  to  talk  of 
protection  for  “  innocent  wives  and  babes  unborn ;  but  this 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Acta,  and  seems  but  cant  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  do  not  discountenance  the  marriage  of 
cousins  or  of  invalids,  nay,  in  some  instances,  xwomme^  the 
latter,  without  a  thought  for  “the  babes  unborn.  There 


ana  an  ranas  equaii/,  - - 1  7 — — - 

preveutive  of  smaU-pox  j  but  the  latter,  applying  to  one  sex 
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and  oue  rank  only,  cannot  have  that  preservative  power 
against  disease  which  its  supporters  claim  for  it  In  placing 
public  morality  above  the  physical  health  of  a  nation,  sup- 


vaJuable  good  bodily  health  may  be,  it  la  very  dearlv  pur- 
chased  vdien  mental  health  goes  in  exchange.  Whoeo 
thinks  that  Government  can  supply  sanitary  advantages  for 
nothing,  or  at  the  cost  of  more  taxes  only,  is  wofully  mis¬ 
taken.  They  must  be  paid  for  in  character  as  well  as  with 
taxes.  A  full  equivalent  must  be  given  in  other  coin  than 
gold,  and  even  more  than  an  equivalent.” 

I  am,  &c.,  A  Subscriber. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

-  0  — 

FRANCE : 

February  15. — The  armistice  was  extended  to  February  24. 
February  16.— M.  Ordvy  was  elected  President  of  the*  National 
Assembly  by  619  votes  out  of  638.  MM.  Martel,  Benoit  d’Air 
and  Malieville  were  elected  vice-presidents.  * 


may  sav.  in  the  words  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  “  However  Assemoiy  oy  oiu  voiot  on*  ui  uoo.  max.  jjeuoit  a’Azr, 

vaJuabie  good  bodily  health  may  be,  it  is  very  dearly  pur-  •“i  « 

chued  wW  menbU  health  goes  in  exchange.  Whoeo  _ 

iliinlra  fh»f  riop.mm.nt.  enn  Aiinnlv  fuinitjirv  ndvantaires  for  Power.  The  fo  nwi  g  J  ..  afterward. 


Sir, — Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  opponents  of  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  Acts  that  they  demand  of  the  Government 
eitiier  their  repeal  or  their  extension  to  men.  So  long  as 
vicious  men  in  civil  as  well  as  military  life  profit  by  them, 
they  will  be  indifferent  to  the  insult  offered  to  the  female  sex 
by  the  application  of  the  acts  to  women  only.  From  what  I 
have  read  of  the  effects  of  the  Acts,  1  am  of  opinion  that  they 
are  beneficial  to  prostitutes  ;  and,  as  they  may  prove  equally 
beneficial  to  vicious  men,  they  should,  in  common  justice,  be 
extended  to  them,  since  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  no 
prostitutes  needing  restraint,  if  there  were  no  vicious  men 
to  support  their  trade.  I  am,  &c. , 

Henst  Atherton. 

SMALL-POX  AND  THE  VACCINATION  ACTS. 

Sir, — In  an  article  on  this  subject  you  alluded  to  the 
neglect  of  the  general  population  to  avail  themselves  of 
vaccination,  and  considered  that  the  Anti-Vaccination  League 
had  “  doue  its  share  of  the  mischief  by  employing  ageuts  in 
persistently  inciting  tlie  lower  classes  of  the  community  to 
set  the  law  at  defiance.”  You  did  not  seem  to  express  any 
positive  Opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great  opposition  to  the 
o])eration. 

Now,  as  a  working  man,  I  think  I  can  inform  you  why  so 
many  of  the  working  classes  especially  object  to  vaccina¬ 
tion,  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
there  is  something  superstitious  connected  with  the  ufiair ; 
and,  until  some  liberal-minded  member  of  the  faculty  will 
demonstrate,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  action  of  the  vaccine  matter  on  the  constitution,  this 
feeling  will  never  be  eradicated.  You,  Sir,  must  admit  and 
appreciate  the  fact,  that  the  present  and  rising  generations 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  suspicious  of  everything  dogmatic  or 
superstitious,  and  are  too  sceptical  to  believe  in  anything 
that  has  no  theory  which  can  ue  more  or  less  explained  to 
them.  I  therefore  attribute  the  opposition  as  caused  by  the 
trade-union  principle  of  the  faculty  in  not  endeavouring  to 
give  intelligent  fiersons  some  conception  of  the  action  of 
this  safeguard  agjiinst  small-pox  ;  for  I  find  that  most  of  the 
*  opponents  in  my  station  of  life  are  men  of  free  thought  and 
intelligence. 

In  the  second  place,  vaccination  is  carried  on^in  a  very 
reckless  manner  as  far  as  what  Lord  Lytton  lias  designated 
the  ** common  herd”  is  concerned.  A  child  from  whom 
lymph  is  taken  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  examined  from 
head  to  foot ;  and  its  parents  Questioned  as  to  any  hereditary 
ailment  in  the  family,  such  as  king’s  evil  or  syphilitic  taints, 
consumption,  bronchitis,  &c., — any  loss  of  their  time  to  be 
recompensed.  ^  The  child  should  not  be  much  less  than  ten 
years  old,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  hereditair  diseases 
do  not  break  out  until  the  cliild  has  been  attacked  with  the 
ills  into  which  babyhood  is  being  continually  plunged,  such  as 
teething,  measles,  bronchitis,  croup,  congestion  of  the  lungs, 

from  which  they  invariably  suffer 
till  they  are  say  ten  years  of  a^.  At  that  age  most  children 
show  pretty  clear  symptoms  of  health  or  disease.  Surely  the 
present  system  of  vaccinating  babes,  who  may  possibly  be 
luhaling  the  various  hereditary  complaints  from  the  bosom, 
without  a  single  ^in»tioii  being  put  to  the  mother  as  to  the 
antecedents,  is  injurious^  to  all  who  may  receive  the  matter 
taken  frum  t|»ejn.  For  if  I  have  any  idea  of  the  theory  of 
vaccination— which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt — it  is  similar  to 
gifting  a  tree,  and  any  ailments  which  the  individual  from 
whom  lymph  has  been  taken  may  sutler  are  transmitted  to 
the  recipient  of  such  lymph  ;  and  this,  I  am  coufident,  is 
the  popular  opinion,  especially  with  regaixl  to  the  increase 
of  consumption.  • 

Now,  Sir,  it  behoves  all  who  advocate  libenility  of  thought 
to  assist  in  dissemiuating  simple  explanations  or  the  theory 
of  vaccination,  and  to  urge  on  the  medical  profession  to  show 
M  much  care  as  to  the  means  from  whence  lymph  is  obtained 
forking  classes  as  for  the  aristocracy. 

Trurting  you  will  spare  room  for  this  reeble  attempt  to 
draw  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  the  popular  feeling, 

I  am,  &c.,-  A  I^RKiNo  Man. 


/■ 


•elected  by  him;  M.  Dufaure,  Minister  of  Justice;  M.  Juleg 
Favre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Picard,  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  M.  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Pnblic  Instruction;  M. 
Lambrecht,  Minister  of  Commerce;  General  Lefid,  Minister  of 
War;  Admiral  Pothuan,  Minister  of  Marine;  M.  de  Larcr, 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  The^  National  Assembly,  after 
receiving  a  request  from  the  Deputies  of  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Rhine,  Meurthe,  and  Moselle  Departments,  to  the  effect  that 
peace  might  not  be  made  on  condition  of  their  transference  to 
Germany,  agreed  that  it  should  be  “  handed  over  to  the  persons 
entrnsted  to  negotiate  with  Prussia.” 

February  22.— M.  Thiers  had  interviews  with  Count  Bismarck 
at  Versailles,  on  this  and  the  two  following  days.  The  armistice 
was  prolonged  to  February  26. 

F^ruary  23.— The  correspondent  of  the  Standard  ni  Versailles 
telegraphed  as  follows ;  A  Treaty  of  Peace,  embracing  the  main 
conditions  demanded  by  the  Germans,  has  been  signed  by  M. 
Thiers  and  Count  Bismarck.  The  minor  arrangements  will  be 
settled  to-morrow.  France  pays  a  war  indemnity  of  320,000,000/. 
Alsace  and  German  Lorraine^  including  Metz,  are  ceded  to 
Germany.  Metz  was  only  given  up  after  a  furious  contest 
with  Bismarck,  in  which  it  is  said  M.  Thiers  denounced 
German  rapacity  in  very  plain  terms.  The  question  of  the 
boundary  of  the  ceded  territory  being  to  run  so  as  to  include 
Nancy,  will  be  settled  to-morrow.  Most  probably  Bismarck  will 
not  insist  on  the  cession  of  Nancy.  The  captured  war  material 
remains  the  property  of  the  Germans.  The  Germans  do  not 
enter  Paris.  The  Emperor  held  out  to  the  last,  but  Bismarck 
insisted  on  having  bis  own  way,  declaring  that  if  this  was  made 
one  of  the  terms  of  peace  the  war  would  probably  be  continued. 
The , Emperor’s  intention  at  present  is  to  leave  Versailles  on  Mon¬ 
day.*  Ue  is  looking  much  broken  down,  and  fears  arc  entertained. 
08  to  the  effect  of  the  reaction  on  his  health. 

INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Army  Reform.— On  February  21  Mr  Trevelyan  moved  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions :  ”  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  no  scheme 
for  military  reorganisation  can  be  regarded  as  complete  which 
does  not  alter  the  tenure  of  the  Coramand-in-Chief  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  avail 
himself  freely  of  the  best  administrative  talent  and  the  most 
recent  military  experience  from  time  to  time  existing  in  the 
British  army  ;  and  that  the  consideration  of  the  cost  involved 
in  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  urgently  calls  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  obsolete  and  antiquated  sources  of 
military  expenditure.”  They  were  rejected  by  201  votes 
to  83. 

Ballot  Bill,— Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr^  Forster,  on 
Febru  :ry  20.  The  following  are  its  chief  provisions :  1.  The 
Bill  shall  apply  to  municipal  as  well  as  parliamentary  elections. 
2.  No  paper  except  the  official  paper  shall  be  used — that  is  to 
say,  the  object  of  the  Ballot  shall  not  be  defeated  by  the  use  of 
a  somewhat  similar  paper,  which  would  enable  it  to  be 
tained  how  the  vote  had  been  given.  3.  The  voting  paper  shsff 
not  be  given  to  the  voter  until  he  enters  the  voting  booth.  4. 
The  voter  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  put  any  mark  upon  the  voting 
paper  except  that  which  is  necessary  to  show  for  whom 
is  given,  and  in  the  event  of  that  regulation  being  violated,  the 
vote  will  be  cancelled.  6.  The  returning  officer,  as  he  gives  out 
his  paper  to  each  voter,  shall  impress  it  with  a  .  5 

character  of  which  he  shall  be  bound  to  keep  secret,  and  w^cu 
shall  not  be  used  again  until  a  certain  fixed  time  shall 
expired.  Then,  when  the  boxes  come  to  be  opened,  e^n  un¬ 
stamped  voting  paper  shall  be  rejected  as  void.  6. 
voting  paper  has  once  been  put  into  the  ballot-box  the  boxshw 
not  be  opened  except  under  such  precautions  as  shall  secure  tM 
inviolability  the  vote.  7.  Where  in  a  case  of  reopening  tim 
question  of  the  number  of  votes  a  vote  is  found  to  be  had,  itsna 
he  struck  off  from  the  total  of  the  candidate  for  whom  it  “W 
been  recorded  ;  and  also,  where  an  elector  tendering  hisvo 
finds  some  one  else  has  voted  for  him,  the  vote  shall  be  xcp 
apart,  and  under  certain  circumstances  counted  for  the  can  i- 
date  in  whose  favour  he  had  intended  to  vote.  8.  The  sanw 
penalties  shall  be  attached  to  personation  that  now  attacn  to 
bribery  and  treating.  The  candidate  shall  lose  his  seat 
curing  or  attempting  to  procure  personation.  9.  Any  canaioa 
who  does  not  include  all  his  expenses  in  his  election  retur^  o 
who,  w'ith  his  own  hands,  has  paid  expenses  which  ought  to  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  his  agent,  shall  lose  his  seat.  iv. 
The  use  of  public-houses  as  committee-rooms  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  elections  is  prohibited.  11.  The  old  plan  of  nominatii^ 
candidates  and  making  the  final  declaration  of  P9, 
abolished.  12.  The  expenses  of  the  returning  oflScer  shall 
paid  out  of  the  local  rates. 

Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill, — Introduced  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  McLaren,  on  February  22, 


7. 
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EcclcsiMtical  Titles  Act,  Bill  for  repeaUng  the,  Bead  a  second  condition  was  the  truest  sign  of  the  nation’s  substantial  strength., 
time  in  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  137  to  61,  and  referred  Turning  to  the  upper  classes,  whose  health  is  not  subjected  to 
to  a  Select  Committee,  on  February  23.  these  deteriorating  causes,  Dr  Blackwell  remarked  that  nercr- 

Enclosure  Law  Amendment  Bill,— Brought  on  for  second  reading  thelcss  the  universal  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health 
in  the  Commons  on  February  23,  the  debate  being  adjourned,  is  .particularly  exemplified  by  the  very  common  break-down  in 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  1868,  Bill  to  amend  the,— Introduced  in  the  constitution  of  young  women  in  the  higher  ranks,  when 
the  Commons  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, on  February  23.  under  any  strain,  even  natural  and  not  excessive;  though 

iDdi&tt  Finftocc  ftnd  FiriEncial  Administration,— A.  Select  Com*  they  arc  the  class  of  the  community  who  roisht  generally 
niittee  on,  agreed  to  in  the  Commons  on  February  23,  to  be  be  supposed  to  receive  the  most  careful  training  and  attention., 
composed,  not  of  members  of  both  Houses,  as  proposed  by  Mr  In  explanation  of  this,  Dr  Blackwell  observed  that  deterio- 
Gladstone,  but  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  exclu-  rating  influences  which  proceed  from  within  are  more  than  those 
sively.  T*  V  *  from  without,  and  that  it  is  from  these  that  young  women  of  the 

Merchant  Shipping  Survey  Bill, — Brought  on  for  second  reading  upper  class  suffer,  their  education  and  mode  of  life  all  tending  to 
in  the  Commons  on  February  22,  but  withdrawn.  produce  and  foster  emotional  excitement,  fanciful  imaginations^ 

Mines  Regulation  Acts,  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend, — Intro-  and  other  pernicious  results  of  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
daced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Bruce,  on  February  13.— Read  a  mind.  Dr  Blackwell  strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  corn- 
second  time  on  February  23.  plete  reform  in  the  education  and  training  of  girls,  insisting  par- 

Navy  Estimates,  issued  on  February  22,— Show  a  net  increase  over  ticularly  on  the  merits  of  sonnd  scientific  instruction,  which  more 
last  year  of  385,8261  The  total  amount  of  the  estimates  is  than  anything  else  tends  to  produce  a  calm,  clear-judging  mind 


9  766,356/.,  and  the  net  amount,  after  deducting  estimated  extra 
receipts  and  repayments,  is  9.280,366/.  The  items  of  increase 
are:  Wages  to  seamen  and  marines,  605/. ;  victuals  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  69,345/. ;  Admiralty  Office,  4,131/. ;  dockyards  and  naval 
yards  at  home  and  abroad,  89,066/. ;  medical  establishments  at 
home  and  abroad,  176/. ;  naval  stores,  68,875/. ;  steam  machinery, 
and  ships  built  by  contract,  285,643/.  ;  new  works,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  repairs,  19,162/. ;  and  civil  pensions  and  allow¬ 
ances,  26,103/.  The  items  in  which  a  decrease  has  taken  place 
are :  Coastguard  service.  Royal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers,  and 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  9,125/. ;  scientific  branch,  1,691/. ;  victual¬ 
ling  ystiis  At  home  and  abroad,  933/.  ;  marine  divisions,  101/. ; 
medicines  and  medical  stores,  6,650/. ;  martial  law  and  law 
charges,  673/.;  miscellaneous  services,  9,174/.;  half-pay,  re¬ 
served  half-pay,  and  retired  pay  to  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
Royal  Marines,  72,862/. ;  and  military  pensions  and  allowances, 
1,881/. 

Game  Laws  Abolition  Bill,— Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr 
Taylor,  on  February  21. 

Infant  Life  Protection  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr 
Charley,  on  February  21.  The  Bill  provides  that  no  one  shall 
be  allowed  to  nurse  infants  on  hire  without  a  licence  from  a 
magistrate,  renewable  every  year. 

Trial  by  Jury  in  Ireland,  Bill  to  assimilate  it  to  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  in  Scotland, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Lam¬ 
bert,  on  February  21. 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday,  Bill  to  prevent,— Introduced  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  Ry lands,  on  February  21. 

Resignation  of  Benefices  Bill, — Read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords, 
on  February  20. 

University  Tests  Bill, — Committed  in  the  Commons,  on  February 
20,  when  an  amendment  by  Mr  Stevenson,  for  exempting 
divinity  degrees  from  religious  tests,  was  rejected  by  185  votes 
to  140 ;  and  an  amendment  by  Mr  Fawcett,  by  which  the  taking 
of  holy  orders  should  no  longer  be  a  condition  of  holding 
headship  or  fellowships  in  any  college,  was  rejected  by  182 
votes  to  160.  The  majority  was  made  up  of  110  Conservatives, 
33  Independent  Liberals,  28  members  of  the  Government,  and 
11  Irish  Roman  Catholic  members. — Read  a  third  time  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  Mr  Gladstone  promising  that  the  whole  question  of 
College  Fellowships  should  be  separately  considered. 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  February  19  Dr  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  lectured  on  The  Religion  of  Health :  Health  in  its 
various  aspects,  including  the  duty  of  giving  Physiological 
Instruction  to  the  Young.”  Dr  Blackwell  commenced  by  observing 
that  Divine  law  may  be  considered  as  a  finger  indicating  to  us  the 
right  way  to  walk  through  life,  and  the  law  which  all  can  most 
dMrly  recognise  as  the  guide  of  human  development  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  Remarking  that  the  first  law  in  human 
growth  is  the  more  rapid  advance  of  physical  than  mental 


and  to  subdue  false  and  unhealthy  imaginations,  and  supplies  ft 
wholesome  food,  instead  of  the  pernicious  stimulant  of  unnatural 
excitement  with  which  the  craving  mind  too  often  seeks  to  satisfy 
itself.  The  science  of  physiology  Dr  Blackwell  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  as  a  branch  of  study  for  the  young,  it  being, 
essential  to  a  proper  care  of  the  body  that  wo  should  understand- 
something  of  its  composition  and  functions.  On  this  topic  she 
enlarged  at  considerable  length  and  with  great  force  and  clearness. 
Dr  mackwell  concluded  by  suggesting  the  advisability  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  school  of  hygiene  in  every  educational  institution  > 
throughout  the  country  ;  also  a  National  Health  Society  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  giving  public  lectures  on  the  same  all-important  subject. 

Sunday  Evenings  for  the  Peofle.— Last  Sunday  terminated 
the  first  series  at  St  George’s  Hall.  The  lecture  was  by  Mr  Slack,, 
on  the  “  Minute  Life  of  the  Globe,”  and  the  music  from  “  St 
Paul.”  The  hall,  as  on  every  night  of  the  scries,  was  full  to 
overflow.  During  the  second  series,  commencing  to-morrow,  dis¬ 
courses  are  to  be  given  by  Mr  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  on  “Light;’' 
Dr  Sandwitb,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET, 

— — o - 

It  being  confidently  believed  that  the  negotiations' 
for  peace  are  proceeding  smoothly  at  Versailles,  the 
markets  for  all  descriptions  of  securities  are  buoyant. 
Until  the  settlement  is  actually  effected,  however,  there 
will  not  be  much  business  except  amongst  the  more 
sanguine  speculators,  whose  penchant  appears  lo  be 
for  foreign  stocks — the  home  descriptions,  notably 
Consols,  occupying  little  attention.  We  may  now  fairly 
anticipate  a  great  improvement  in  business  generally, 
although  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  money  may  bo 
expected  to  rise,  for  it  can  hardly,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  remain  at  its  present  low  rate,  with  our 
exports  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  requirement 
of  large  sums  for  the  increased  expenditure  on  our  army 
and  navy.  There  has,  however,  not  been  any  rise  in 
the  Bank  rate  this  week. 

The  price  of  Consols,  91J  to  92^,  shows  a  decline  o£ 

J  on  the  week;  an  improvement  of  J  took  place  on 
Monday  morning,  which  was  lost  in  the  afternoon  ;  on 
the  other  days  the  fluctuation  has  not  exceeded  J. 

Foreign  stocks  opened  heavily,  hut,  on  the  receipt  of 
favourable  news  regarding  the  peace  negotiations,  a 
general  improvement  took  place.  The  greatest  rise  has. 
been  in  French  Scrip,  which  shows  an  advance  on  thn 


iQcr^e  (the  body  being  full  grown  and  complete  while  the  mind  week  of  ;  German  has  risen  1. 

Blackwell  said  that  the  recognition  of  this  ^  Brazilian  loan  of  3,000,000Z.  is  announced  by 
principle  struck  the  first  key-note  of  education,  as  it  demanded  „  ,,  vm;i  of 

Jat  each  age  should  have  its  own  training  suitable  to  its  con-  Messrs  Rothschild  Brothers  a  ^  percent.  Stock,  at 
dition  of  existeure.  In  this  training  it  was,  above  all  things,  the  price  of  89.  The  list  will  be  closed  on  the  1st 
to  secure  the*balance  of  power,  which  balance  consisted  of  March. 

The  Railway  market  has  been  firm  with  a  decided 
which  .fleeted  ™ee,r“7heseliiL*g  tendency  to  advance  the  most  notioeaWo  ft^turo 

of  reason,  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculties  was  of  the  amongst  tho  heavier  descriptions  of  stock  being  Oirat 
peatest  importance.  After  noticing  the  danger  that  may  be  Western,  which  has  risen  to  7G§,  the  dividend  being 

incurred  bv  fl  tl  /W  A  WaI  a  v\  Wk  am  ft  A  f  ft  I*  A  A  WM  aASamaI  €  _ _  ...  ...  ^  ^  ^  J  a  a  ^  I*!  A  Y  O 


over-development  of  the  emotional  forces,  larger  than  was  anticipated.  The  price  on  the  last 

power  1?-  ui  1.  overcoming  and  destroying  intellectual  gettigment  dav  was  72.  The  traffic  returns  of  this  line, 

power,  Dr  Blackwell  remarked  on  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  setuemenu  aay  ^  Wo^fprn 

our  almost  universal  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  shown  in  the  as  well  as  those  of  tlm  London  and  North-Wostem, 
aii3*^^***  Midland,  and  North- W^ estem,  are  ^very  satistaccory. 

this  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  human  London  Tramway  shares  have  been  in  demand,  and  m 

parte  of  the  wohTT®*  Telegraph  shares  there  has  been  some  good  buying. 

wpII..  statistics  of  death.  Dr  Black-  -  f*  ^  fbovA  hnq  been  little  doing. 

w.l.i,teredinlo.ninterestingc?n.pari.oiiofthe.tateifUrge.n<i  In  American  Seennhes  ® 

aho.  f ® 5-20  Bonds,  after  being  buyer^  a 
the  advantage  of  the  latter.  She  particularlv  noticed  1865*s  and  1867*s  are  slightly  firmer,  closing  at  JUy, 

foundaRnnI®  arrangements  of  labourers’ cottages,  as  to  their  sites,  393  respectively.  Erie's,  though  not  largely  dealt  in, 

‘Keett  ventilation,  and  the  consequent  ill-  *  steadv  at  18#,  having  risen  j.  Atlantic  Bonds 

tKw^  was  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because,  ^  J’.i,  Jnonired  for  and  have  risen 

the  cultivators  of  the  soil  being  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  thci;  and  Debentures  are  both  inquired  lor,  and  have  risen 
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1  encli,  closing  20i  to  30,  and  37^  to  38.  Illinois,  at 
108i  to  100,  are  inactive. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consoli,  91}  to  91|.  , ,  c.  •  i.  oas  * 

Foreign  .Securities:  —  Italian,  54^  to  64i;  Spanish,  30}  to 
3(f.i;  Turkish  of  1865,41}  to  42;  ditto  of  1869,  62}  to  63; 
Kgrpilnn  of  1808,  74g  to  74}  ;  French  I.K)an,  90}  to  91}  *,  German 
Loan,  100}  to  101}  ;  and  Brazilian  Scrip,  1  to  1}  prem. 

Railway  Shares:— Midland,  128}  to  129:  MetropoliUn,  60  to 
iOj ;  Great  Eastern,  38i  to  38}  ;  Great  Western,  76}  to  77  : 
South-Eastern,  78}  to  78};  Birmingham,  129}  to  130;  and 
Brighton,  43  to  4.3i. 

Miscellaneous  Snares: — Telegraph  Construction,  25}  to  26; 
India  Rubber  Works,  60}  to  61};  British  Indian  Submarine,  7 
to  71 ;  and  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar,  9}  to  9}. 


CONCERTS. 

The  concert  season  is  now  very  nearly  at  its  height. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  to  point  triumphantly  at 
our  Philharmonic,  Crystal  Palace,  and,  above  all,  our 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  ask  whether  we  are  not 
indeed  a  musical  nation.  In  a  certain  sense  and  to  a 
certain  degree  we  are.  We  pay  for  and  really  enjoy  music 
of  a  high  and  intellectual  order ;  but  to  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  present  condition  and  tendencies  of 
the  art  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  our  small  island,  the 
uninformed  condition  of  our  musical  public  is  remarkable. 
The  progress  made  in  Germany  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  pianoforte  playing  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.  Successive  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of 
Ihe  instrument,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  power  and 
resources,  are  producing  many  changes  in  the  mode  of 
execution  and  fingering.  The  founder  of  the  newest  school 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  is  Liszt,  who  has  composed  a 
large  number  of  works  in  which  the  extended  means  now 
at  the  disposal  of  pianists  are  used  with  great  originality 
and  effect.  It  is  time  that  these  works,  which  are  well 
known  all  over  Germany,  should  be  heard  at  our  concerts, 
and  we  would  suggest  the  selection  of  one  of  this  master’s 
concertos  to  the  consideration  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
continue  to  be  managed  with  the  zeal  and  musical  ability 
which  have  made  them  the  most  important  orchestral  con¬ 
certs  of  London — if  the  Ciystal  Palace  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  London.  Mr  Manns  has  schooled  his  band  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  has  far  surpassed  its  rivals  in  all  the 
subtlest  qualities  of  orchestral  playing  ;  and  the  conductor 
himself,  both  by  his  selection  of  music  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  he  gives  it,  evinces  a  boldness  and  a  sympathy 
with  the  tendencies  of  modern  music  which  are  very  rare 
in  this  country. 

The  oratorio  concerts  conducted  by  Mr  Barnby  began 
on  the  loth,  with  a  respectable  performance  of  Bach’s 
Vassion  (St  Matthew).  The  execution  w’as  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  of  last  year,  but  still  left  something  to  be 
desired.  On  the  previous  evening  Mr  J.  F.  Barnett’s 
cantata,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  originally  produced  at  the 
last  Birmingham  Festival,  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
In  London,  after  which  the  talented  young  composer  played 
Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  in  D  minor  with  much  success,  Mr 
Manns  conducting  the  orchestra. 

Ilerr  Joachim  has  arrived,  and  has  taken  his  place  as 
leader  of  the  quartets  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  at 
8t  James’s  Hall,  which  post  he  promises  to  hold  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  talents  of  this  great  artist  are  too 
well  appreciated,  and  have  been  too  frequently  spoken  of, 
to  need  comment.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cert  of  Alonday  week  w'as  his  superb  rendering  of  Bach’s 
Chaconne  for  violin  alone.  Madame  Schumann  has  played 
at  some  of  the  lute  Monday  concerts,  and  has  also  given 
two  morning  pianoforte  recitals,  assisted  by  Herr  Stock¬ 
hausen.  Her  playing  of  the  **  Davidsbiindlentauze,”  op.  6, 
at  the  first  of  these,  was  most  perfect.  Though  an  early 
work  of  the  composer,  this  string  of  little  pieces  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  genius  in  a  greater  degree  than  many  of  his 
later  and  more  ambitious  productions.  Bach’s  Italian 
Concerto  ”  was  another  interesting  feature  in  the  same 
concert.  The  execution  of  this  piece  (which,  though  called 
a  concerto,  has  no  orchestral  accompaniment)  was  not  so 


satisfactory,  and  the  last  movement  was  taken  decidedly 
too  fast. 

At  the  concert  of  last  Monday,  Mr  Charles  Halle,  who 
was  pianist,  played  Weber’s  Sonata  in  D  minor  alone 
and  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  G,  op.  9G,  with  Herr  Joachim! 
Weber’s  sonata  was  played  with  Mr  Halle’s  usual  neatness 
and  finish,  but  his  reading  lacked  breadth  and  warmth. 
Many  of  the  simpler  passages  suffered  through  a  certain 
trick  of  attempting  to  give  expression  by  slightly  torturing 
the  time,  and  dwelling  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar,  thereby 
sacrificing  rhythm  and  smoothness.  The  last  movement 
went  best.  Op.  96  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  interest¬ 
ing  of  Beethoven’s  violin  sonatas.  The  performance  was 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  perfect,  but  as  an  inter, 
pretation  of  the  composer’s  meaning  it  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  adagio  was  played  rather  too  fast,  and 
the  finale  started  as  though  it  were  marked  allegro  instead 
of  jpoco  allegretto,  thereby  losing  much  of  its  graceful 
charm,  and  forcing  the  succeeding  allegro  into  a  presto. 

The  execution  of  Mozart’s  Quintet  in  G  minor  for  stringed 
instruments,  with  which  the  concert  began,  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  This  exquisite  work  was  composed  in  the  same 
year  as  Don  Qlovanni,  and  in  it  Mozart  is  found  at  his  very 
best.  Herr  Joachim’s  leading  was  magnificent,  and  seemed 
to  inspire  all  his  colleagues.  A  few  words  should  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  excellent  playing  of  Mr  Daubert,  who  took 
Signor  Piatti’s  place.  His  tone  is  sympathetic,  and  his 
intonation  and  phrasing  were  as  good  as  could  be,  the  latter 
being  somewhat  severely  tried  by  the  repetition  of  some  of 
the  violin  passages  by  the  violoncello.  It  is  reassuring  to 
find  that  we  possess  so  capable  a  substitute  for  Signor 
Piatti.  Mr  Santley  sang  Niedermeyer’s  ‘‘  Le  Lac  ”  and  two 
songs  by  Gounod,  **  The  Fountain  mingles  with  the  River  ” 
and  It  is  not  always  May  ”  with  his  usual  ability  and 


success. 


SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

The  exhibitions  of  this  Society  do  not  give  a  fair 
representation  of  women’s  powers  of  painting,  and  its 
constitution  will  prevent  its  ever  taking  a  very  high  place. 
Comparatively  few  of  those  ladies  who  have  made  their 
names  known  as  artists  send  pictures  ;  it  may  be  because 
they  shrink  from  supporting  a  project  which,  by  its  very 
existence,  seems  to  admit  inferiority  in  women,  and  an 
inability  to  cope  with  the  other  sex  in  the  realm  of  art. 
The  profession  of  painting,  at  any  rate,  is  one  in  which  the 
sexes  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  equal  chances. 

The  gallery  contains  a  mixed  collection  of  oil  paintings 
and  water-colour  drawings.  Among  the  latter  are  many 
studies  of  flowers  and  landscapes,  and  a  few  figure  subjects 
and  heads.  Miss  Helen  Thornycroft’s  “  Boy  Fishing  ”  (46), 
shows  careful  study  of  drawing  the  figure.  The  treatment 
is  rather  hard,  and  the  background,  though  pleasant  in 
suggestion,  wants  finish.  The  face  in  “  A  Study  **  (I81)i 
by  the  same  artist,  is  thoroughly  well  modelled  and  eze* 
cuted,  the  rich  dark  colour  of  the  skin  making  a  fine  con* 
trast  with  the  delicate  blue  of  the  head-dress. 

L’Espoir  de  la  Fouille  "  (99),  by  Mdme.  0.  Bisschop,  is 
good  in  expression,  but  the  tones  of  red  are  rather  crude, 
and  in  some  cases  are  nearly  as  bright  in  shadow  as  in  light. 
Mdme.  Bodichon  sends  some  landscapes,  including  two 
clever  studies  of  Stonehenge.  Just  under  the  larger  one, 
which  is  also  the  best,  hangs  one  of  the  same  painters 
admirable  studies  of  a  breaking  sea.  **  South  Aisle  of 
Choir,  St  Mark’s,  Venice,”  (25),  by  Miss  Caroline  Howard, 
is  rich  and  true  in  colour,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  lines  in  perspective  as  to  the  exact  position  of 
the  vanishing  point.  Miss  Marian  Edwards’s  picture  of 

Anstey’s  Cove,  Torquay,”  (62),  and  Miss  H.  A.  Seymour  s 
“Wreck  of  the  Nellie  Harding'*  (203),  should  not  be 
missed.  Both  show  signs  of  accurate  observation  of  nature 
and  careful  work. 

‘‘ Wall  Flowers  ”  (285),  and  “Laurustinus  and  Rose 
(288),  by  Madame  Hegg,  are  good  specimens  of  flower 
painting. 

In  Miss  Louisa  Taylor’s  oil  picture.  “  Children  of 
Vesuvius,  *  (351),  there  is  character  in  the  faces  of  the 
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three  boy  musicians,  but  ibe  treatment  is  slightly  conven¬ 
tional  and  the  subject  somewhat  hackneyed.  Very  much 
happier  is  Miss  Taylor  in  “  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange  ** 
('414).  The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  figure  walking 
slowly  along  pulling  a  rose  to  pieces,  and  crushing  the 
leaves  are  original  and  good,  while  the  sombre  background 
is  in  harmony  with  the  subject.  As  a  piece  of  painting 
this  picture  is  especially  praiseworthy;  though  more  impor¬ 
tance  might  be  given  to  the  figure  by  reducing  the  width 
of  the  canvas  by  some  inches. 

Mrs  C.  Grierson  shows  very  considerable  power  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  delicate  tones  of  fiesh.  Some  of  her  shadows  are 
too  dark,  but  the  colouring  and  modelling  of  the  cheek  in 
387  and  of  the  shoulders  seen  through  a  muslin  dress  in 
445,  give  evidence  of  remarkable  ability. 

Mrs  Benham  Hay  sends  two  delightful  Italian  land¬ 
scapes  :  “Naples  ”  (372),  and  “  View  in  Italy  ”  (345)  ;  and 
Miss  J.  M.  Hayward  has  two  studies  of  flowers,  “  Boses  ** 
(370),  and  “  Summer  Flowers  ”  (429),  which  mark  her  as 
a  colourist. 

Among  the  copies  the  most  striking  are  the  De  Hooghe 
in  the  National  Gallery,  reproduced  by  Mrs  Wilkes,  and  one 
of  EembrandFs  portraits,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  picture  of 
himself,  by  Miss  Bebecca  Coleman.  Two  admirable  medal¬ 
lion  portraits,  in  bas-relief,  by  Miss  Foley,  add  much  in¬ 
terest  to  the  collection. 

PLAYHOUSE  NOTES, 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

rV.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Playhouses. 

In  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth  the  office  of  player,  unless 
in  connection  with  some  courtly  household,  or  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  pastime  of  public  schoolboys  and  the  like,  was  in 
disrepute,  and  in  consequence  it  was  assumed  by  many  of 
evil  character,  and  surrounded  with  associations  that  none 
could  approve.  The  conduct  of  unauthorised  strolling 
actors  was  often  so  offensive  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1572,  which  provided 
that,  among  others,  “  all  common  players  of  interludes  and 
minstrels  not  belonging  to  any  baron  of  the  realm  or  other 
honourable  personage  of  greater  degree,  and  all  who 
wander  abroad,  not  having  license  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace  at  the  least,”  should  be  treated  as  “  rogues,  vaga¬ 
bonds,  and  sturdy  beggars.”  The  punishments  to  which 
they  were  liable  on  conviction,  however,  were  certainly 
severe.  For  a  first  offence  they  were  “  to  bo  grievously 
whipped  and  burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear 
with  an  iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inch  about ;  ”  for  a 
second  offence  they  were  to  be  treated  as  felons ;  for  a 
third  they  were  to  be  sentenced  to  death  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  Whether  these  penalties  were  ever  enforced 
does  not  appear.  But  prompt  measures  were  taken  to 
improve  the  class  of  lawful  actors. 

A  memorable  patent  was  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1574.  By  it  special  license  was  granted 
to  five  “  servants  to  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and 
counsellor,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,”  named  James  Burbage, 
^hn  Perkin,  JohnLaneham,  William  Johnson,  and  Eobert 
Wilson,  “  to  use,  exercise,  and  occupy  the  art  and  faculty 
of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  stage  plays,  and 
such  other  like  as  they  have  already  used  and  studied,  or 
hereafter  shall  use  and  study,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of 
^®^pg  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure  when  we 
sh^l  think  good  to  see  them,  within  our  city  of  London 
and  liberties  of  the  same,  as  also  within  the  liberties  and 
reedoms  of  any  our  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  whatso¬ 
ever,  throughout  our  realm  of  England  ;  provided  that  the 

interludes  and  stage  plays  be,  by 
e  mster  of  our  Bevels  for  the  time  being,  before  seen 

same  be  not  published  or  shown 
in  he  time  of  Common  Prayer,  or  in  the  time  of  great 
and  common  plague  in  our  said  city  of  London.” 

rom  that  patent  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
an  orised  dramatic  performances  in  modern  London  ;  and 
opposition  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  city 
On  whom  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  strong, 

be  ffi  ^  ^  in  the  same  year,  a  passport  had  to 

given  by  the  Queen’s  Privy  Council  “  to  the  players  to  go 


to  London,  and  to  bo  well  used  on  their  voyage,”  and  the 
document  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
requiring  him  “  to  admit  the  comedy  players  within  the 
City  of  London,  and  to  be  otherwise  favourably  used.”  The 
players  were  admitted  ;  but  the  encouragement  thus  per¬ 
force  accorded  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  company  only  pro¬ 
voked  hard  treatment  of  the  actors  not  protected  by  tho 
Court.  A  very  curious  Act  of  the  Common  Council, 
throwing  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the  stage  at  this 
period,  was  passed  on  tho  6th  of  December  following : — 
“Whereas  heretofore,”  we  read,  “sundry  great  dis¬ 
orders  and  inconveniences  have  been  found  to  ensue  to 
this  city  by  the  inordinate  haunting  of  great  multitudes 
of  people,  specially  youth,  to  plays,  interludes,  and  shows ; 
namely,  occasion  of  frays  and  quarrels ;  evil  practices  of 
incontinence  in  great  inns,  having  chambers  and  secret 
places  adjoining  to  their  open  stages  and  galleries,  in¬ 
veigling  and  alluring  of  maids,  specially  orphans  and  good 
citizens’  children  under  age,  to  privy  and  unmeet  contracts  ; 
the  publishing  of  unchaste,  uncomely,  and  unshamefast 
speeches  and  doings ;  withdrawing  of  the  Queen’s  Majesty’s 
subjects  from  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  at 
which  times  such  plays  were  chiefly  used  ;  unthrifty  waste 
of  the  money  of  the  poor  and  fond  persons  ;  sundry  rob¬ 
beries  by  picking  and  cutting  of  purses  ;  uttering  of  popular, 
busy,  and  seditious  matters  ;  and  many  other  corruptions 
of  youth  and  other  enormities  ;  and  besides  that,  also  sundry 
slaughters  and  maimings  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  have 
happened  by  ruins  of  scaffolds,  frames,  and  stages,  and  by 
engines,  weapons,  and  powder  used  in  plays ;  now  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  intent  that  such  perils  may  avoided,  and  the 
lawful,  honest,  and  comely  um  of  plays,  pastimes,  and 
recreations  in  good  sort  only  permitted,  and  good  provision 
had  for  the  safety  and  well  ordering  of  the  people  there 
assembled,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  Common 
Council  that  from  henceforth  no  play,  comedy,  tragedy, 
interlude,  or  public  show,  shall  be  openly  played  or  showed 
within  the  lil^rties  of  the  City  wherein  shall  be  uttered  any 
words,  examples,  or  doings  of  any  unchastity,  sedition,  nor 
such  like  unfit  and  uncomely  matter,  upon  pain  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  by  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  of  all  persons  offend¬ 
ing  in  any  such  open  playing  or  showings,  and  5Z.  for 
every  such  offence.”  It  was  further  provided  that  no 
“  house,  yard,  or  other  place  ”  should  be  used  for  plays, 
and  that  no  play  should  be  performed,  or  player  appear, 
without  the  special  license  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of 
Aldermen,  for  which  good  security  was  to  be  given.  No 
interference  was  offered,  however,  “  otherwise  than  touch¬ 
ing  the  publishing  of  unchaste,  seditious,  and  unmeet 
matters,”  to  “  any  plays,  interludes,  comedies,  tragedies, 
or  shows  to  be  played  or  showed  in  the  private  house, 
lodging,  or  dwelling  of  any  nobleman,  citizen,  or  gentle¬ 
man,  for  the  festivity  of  any  marriage,  assembly  of  friends, 
or  other  like  cause,  without  public  or  common  collection 
of  money  of  the  beholders  thereof.” 

That  stringent  order  seems  either  to  have  been  followed 
by  other  orders  yet  more  stringent,  or  to  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  licensing  authorities  as  empowering  them  to 
withhold  licenses  altogether.  A  vigorous  correspondence 
ensued  during  the  year  1575,  and  afterwards.  We  find 
the  players  petitioning  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy 
Council,  which  took  their  part,  appealing  in  vain  to  the  city 
magistrates.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  resolute, 
and  their  civic  privileges  enabled  them  to  hold  their  ground 
in  spite  of  Queen  and  courtiers ;  but  the  result  of  their 
opposition  was  only  a  great  increase  and  advance  of 
theatrical  performances  ;  the  building  of  the  first  regular 
playhouses  of  which  London  was  possessed,  without  disuse 
of  the  irregular  appliances  that  were  already  in  fashion. 

These  irregular  appliances  may  be  briefly  described.  Tho 
first  playhouses  were  churches ;  but  long  before  the  drama 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  priests  it  began  to  be  considered 
both  unseemly  and  inconvenient  to  perform  plays  within 
tho  sacred  walls,  and  accordingly  rude  stages  came  to  be 
set  up  in  churchyards  and  open  fields.  Open  fields  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  till  after  the  Tudor  period,  and  down  to 
very  recent  times  it  was  common  for  strolling  players  to  set 
up  their  booths  in  available  spaces  outside  of  towns  or  on 
village  greens.  But  as  soon  as  the  secular  drama  began, 
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1  cncli,  closing  2!)J  to  SO,  and  37^  to  38.  Illinois,  at 
loai  to  109,  are  inactive. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ; 

Consol*,  91 1  to  9  JJ.  ,  « 

Foreign  Securities;  —  Italian,  54\  to  64i;  Spanish,  30|  to 
301 -Turkish  of  1865,  41^  to  42  ;  ditto  of  1809,  62J  to  53; 
Kgrptinn  of  1868,  74g  to  743  ;  French  Loan,  90j  to  9U  ;  German 
Loan,  lOOj  to  101  i  j  and  Brazilian  Scrip,  1  to  1§  prem. 

Kailway  Shares: — Midland,  128j  to  129;  Metropolitan,  66  to 
#0j ;  Great  Eastern,  38i  to  38J  ;  Great  Western,  76J  to  77  ; 
South-Eastern,  783  to  78|;  Birmingham,  129J  to  130;  and 
Brighton,  43  to  43j. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Telegraph  Construction,  26|  to  26; 
India  Kubber  Works,  60^  to  51  i;  British  Indian  Submarine,  7 
to  7i  ;  and  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar,  9^  to  9|. 


satisfactory,  and  the  last  movement  was  taken  decidedly 
too  fast. 


CONCERTS. 

The  concert  season  is  now  very  nearly  at  its  height. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  to  point  triumphantly  at 
our  Philharmonic,  Crystal  Palace,  and,  above  all,  our 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  ask  whether  we  are  not 
indeed  a  musical  nation.  In  a  certain  sense  and  to  a 
certain  degree  we  are.  We  pay  for  and  really  enjoy  music 
of  a  high  and  intellectual  order ;  but  to  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  present  condition  and  tendencies  of 
ihe  art  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  our  small  island,  the 
uninformed  condition  of  our  musical  public  is  remarkable. 
The  progress  made  in  Germany  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  pianoforte  playing  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.  Successive  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of 
Ihe  instrument,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  power  and 
resources,  are  producing  many  changes  in  the  mode  of 
execution  and  fingering.  The  founder  of  the  newest  school 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  is  Liszt,  who  has  composed  a 
hirge  number  of  works  in  which  the  extended  means  now 
at  tbe  disposal  of  pianists  are  used  with  great  originality 
and  effect.  It  is  time  that  these  works,  which  are  well 
known  all  over  Germany,  should  be  heard  at  our  concerts, 
and  we  would  suggest  the  selection  of  one  of  this  master’s 
concertos  to  the  consideration  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
continue  to  be  managed  with  the  zeal  and  musical  ability 
which  have  made  them  the  most  important  orchestral  con¬ 
certs  of  London — if  the  Crystal  Palace  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  London.  Mr  Manns  has  school^  his  band  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  has  far  surpassed  its  rivals  in  all  the 
subtlest  qualities  of  orchestral  playing  ;  and  the  conductor 
himself,  both  by  his  selection  of  music  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  he  gives  it,  evinces  a  boldness  and  a  sympathy 
with  the  tendencies  of  modern  music  which  are  very  rare 
in  this  country. 

The  oratorio  concerts  conducted  by  Mr  Barnby  began 
on  the  lath,  with  a  respectable  performance  of  Bach’s 
Vassion  (St  Matthew).  The  execution  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  of  last  year,  but  still  left  something  to  be 
desired.  On  the  previous  evening  Mr  J.  F.  Barnett’s 
cantata.  Paradise  and  the  Perl,  originally  produced  at  the 
last  Birmingham  Festival,  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  London,  after  which  the  talented  3'oung  composer  pla^'ed 
Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  in  D  minor  with  much  success,  Mr 
Manns  conducting  the  orchestra. 

Ilerr  Joachim  has  arrived,  and  has  taken  his  place  as 
leader  of  the  quartets  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  at 
St  James’s  Hall,  which  post  he  promises  to  hold  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  talents  of  this  great  artist  are  too 
well  appreciated,  and  have  been  too  frequently  spoken  of, 
to  need  comment.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cert  of  Monday  week  was  his  superb  rendering  of  Bach’s 
Chaconne  for  violin  alone.  Madame  Schumann  has  played 
at  some  of  the  lute  Monday  concerts,  and  has  also  given 
two  morning  pianoforte  recitals,  assisted  by  Herr  Stock¬ 
hausen.  Her  playing  of  the  “  Davidsbiindlentauze,”  op.  6, 
at  the  first  of  these,  was  most  perfect.  Though  an  early 
work  of  the  composer,  this  string  of  little  pieces  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  genius  in  a  greater  degree  than  many  of  his 
later  and  more  ambitious  productions.  Bach’s  “  Italian 
Concerto  ”  was  another  interesting  feature  in  the  same 
concert.  The  execution  of  this  piece  (which,  though  called 
a  concerto,  has  no  orchestral  accompaniment)  was  not  so 


At  the  concert  of  last  Monday,  Mr  Charles  Hall^,  who 
was  pianist,  played  Weber’s  Sonata  in  D  minor  alone 
and  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  G,  op.  90,  with  Herr  Joachim* 
Weber’s  sonata  was  played  with  Mr  Halle’s  usual  neatness 
and  finish,  but  his  reading  lacked  breadth  and  warmth. 
Many  of  the  simpler  passages  suffered  through  a  certain 
trick  of  attempting  to  give  expression  by  slightly  torturing 
the  time,  and  dwelling  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar,  thereby 
sacrificing  rhythm  and  smoothness.  The  last  movement 
went  best.  Op.  96  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  interest¬ 
ing  of  Beethoven’s  violin  sonatas.  The  performance  was 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  perfect,  but  as  an  inter, 
pretation  of  the  composer’s  meaning  it  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  adagio  was  played  rather  too  fast,  and 
the  finale  started  as  though  it  were  marked  allegro  instead 
of  jpoco  allegretto,  thereby  losing  much  of  its  graceful 
charm,  and  forcing  the  succeeding  allegro  into  a  presto. 
The  execution  of  Mozart’s  Quintet  in  G  minor  for  stringed 
instruments,  with  which  the  concert  began,  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  This  exquisite  work  was  composed  in  the  same 
year  as  Don  Qiovanni,  and  in  it  Mozart  is  found  at  his  very 
best.  Herr  Joachim’s  leading  was  magnificent,  and  seemed 
to  inspire  all  his  colleagues.  A  few  words  should  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  excellent  playing  of  Mr  Daubert,  who  took 
Signor  Piatti’s  place.  His  tone  is  sympathetic,  and  his 
intonation  and  phrasing  were  as  good  as  could  be,  the  latter 
being  somewhat  severely  tried  by  the  repetition  of  some  of 
the  violin  passages  by  the  violoncello.  It  is  reassuring  to 
find  that  we  possess  so  capable  a  substitute  for  Signor 
Piatti.  Mr  Santley  sang  Niedermeyer’s  Le  Lac  ”  and  two 
songs  by  Gounod,  “The  Fountain  mingles  with  the  River” 
and  “  It  is  not  always  May  ”  with  his  usual  ability  and 


success. 


SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 


The  exhibitions  of  this  Society  do  not  give  a  fair 
representation  of  women’s  powers  of  painting,  and  its 
constitution  will  prevent  its  ever  taking  a  very  high  place. 
Comparatively  few  of  those  ladies  who  have  made  their 
names  known  as  artists  send  pictures  ;  it  may  be  because 
the)'  shrink  from  supporting  a  project  which,  by  its  very 
existence,  seems  to  admit  inferiority  in  women,  and  an 
inability  to  cope  with  the  other  sex  in  the  realm  of  art. 
The  profession  of  painting,  at  any  rate,  is  one  in  which  the 
sexes  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  equal  chances. 

The  gallery  contains  a  mixed  collection  of  oil  paintings 
and  water-colour  drawings.  Among  the  latter  are  many 
studies  of  fiowers  and  landscapes,  and  a  few  figure  subjects 
and  heads.  Miss  Helen  Thornycroft’s  “  Boy  Fishing  ”  (46), 
shows  careful  study  of  drawing  the  figure.  The  treatment 
is  rather  hard,  and  the  background,  though  pleasant  in 
suggestion,  wants  finish.  The  face  in  “  A  Study  ’*  (lOl)i 
by  the  same  artist,  is  thoroughly  well  modelled  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  rich  dark  colour  of  the  skin  making  a  fine  con¬ 
trast  with  the  delicate  blue  of  the  head-dress. 

L’Espoir  de  la  Fouille  *’  (99),  by  Mdme.  0.  Bi8Schop,is 
good  in  expression,  but  the  tones  of  red  are  rather  crude, 
and  in  some  cases  are  nearly  as  bright  in  shadow  as  in  light. 
Mdme.  Bodichon  sends  some  landscapes,  including  two 
clever  studies  of  Stonehenge.  Just  under  the  larger  one, 
which  is  also  ihe  best,  hangs  one  of  the  same  pamters 
admirable  studies  of  a  breaking  sea.  “  South  Aisle  of 
Choir,  St  Mark’s,  Venice,”  (25),  by  Miss  Caroline  Howard, 
is  rich  and  true  in  colour,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  lines  in  perspective  as  to  the  exact  position  0^ 
the  vanishing  point.  Miss  Marian  Edwards’s  picture  of 
“  Anstey’s  Cove,  Torquay,”  (62),  and  Miss  H.  A.  Seymou^ 
“Wreck  of  the  Nellie  Harding  (203),  should  not  be 
missed.  Both  show  signs  of  accurate  observation  of  nature 
and  careful  work. 

“  Wall  Flowers  ”  (285),  and  “Laurustinus  and  Bose 
(288),  by  Madame  Hegg,  are  good  specimens  of  flower 
painting. 

In  Miss  Louisa  Taylor’s  oil  picture.  “  Children  0 
Vesuvius,”  (351),  there  is  character  in  the  faces  of  the 
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three  boy  musicians,  but  the  treatment  is  slightly  conven¬ 
tional  and  the  subject  somewhat  hackneyed.  Very  much 
happier  is  Miss  Taylor  in  “  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange  ** 
('414).  The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  figure  walking 
slowly  along  pulling  a  rose  to  pieces,  and  crushing  the 
leaves  are  original  and  good,  while  the  sombre  background 
is  in  harmony  with  the  subject.  As  a  piece  of  painting 
this  picture  is  especially  praiseworthy;  though  more  impor¬ 
tance  might  be  given  to  the  figure  by  reducing  the  width 
of  the  canvas  by  some  inches. 

Mrs  0.  Grierson  shows  very  considerable  power  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  delicate  tones  of  fiesh.  Some  of  her  shadows  are 
too  dark,  but  the  colouring  and  modelling  of  the  cheek  in 
387  and  of  the  shoulders  seen  through  a  muslin  dress  in 
445,  give  evidence  of  remarkable  ability. 

Mrs  Benham  Hay  sends  two  delightful  Italian  land¬ 
scapes  :  **  Naples  (372),  and  **  View  in  Italy  ”  (345)  ;  and 
Miss  J.  M.  Hayward  has  two  studies  of  flowers,  “  Boses  ** 
(370),  and  “Summer  Flowers  ”  (429),  which  mark  her  as 
a  colourist. 

Among  the  copies  the  most  striking  are  the  De  Hooghe 
in  the  National  Gallery,  reproduced  by  Mrs  Wilkes,  and  one 
of  Rembrandt’s  portraits,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  picture  of 
himself,  by  Miss  Rebecca  Coleman.  Two  admirable  medal¬ 
lion  portraits,  in  bas-relief,  by  Miss  Foley,  add  much  in¬ 
terest  to  the  collection. 

PLAYHOUSE  NOTES, 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

rV.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Playhouses. 

In  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth  the  ofiice  of  player,  unless 
in  connection  with  some  courtly  household,  or  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  pastime  of  public  schoolboys  and  the  like,  was  in 
disrepute,  and  in  consequence  it  was  assumed  by  many  of 
evil  character,  and  surrounded  with  associations  that  none 
could  approve.  The  conduct  of  unauthorised  strolling 
actors  was  often  so  offensive  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1572,  which  provided 
that,  among  others,  “  all  common  players  of  interludes  and 
minstrels  not  belonging  to  any  baron  of  the  realm  or  other 
honourable  personage  of  greater  degree,  and  all  who 
wander  abroad,  not  having  license  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace  at  the  least,”  should  be  treated  as  “  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds,  and  sturdy  beggars.”  The  punishments  to  which 
they  were  liable  on  conviction,  however,  were  certainly 
severe.  For  a  first  offence  they  were  “  to  bo  grievously 
whipped  and  burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear 
with  an  iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inch  about ;  ”  for  a 
second  offence  they  were  to  be  treated  as  felons ;  for  a 
third  they  were  to  be  sentenced  to  death  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  Whether  these  penalties  were  ever  enforced 
does  not  appear.  But  prompt  measures  were  taken  to 
improve  the  class  of  lawful  actors. 

A  memorable  patent  was  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1574.  By  it  special  license  was  granted 
to  five  “  servants  to  our  trusty  and  well -beloved  cousin  and 
counsellor,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,”  named  James  Burbage, 
John  Perkin,  JohnLaneham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert 
Wilson,  “  to  use,  exercise,  and  occupy  the  art  and  faculty 
of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  stage  plays,  and 
such  other  like  as  they  have  already  used  and  studied,  or 
hereafter  shall  use  and  study,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of 
our  loving  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure  when  we 
shall  think  good  to  see  them,  within  our  city  of  London 
and  liberties  of  the  same,  as  also  within  the  liberties  and 
freedoms  of  any  our  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  whatso¬ 
ever,  throughout  our  realm  of  England  ;  provided  that  the 
said  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes  and  stage  plays  be,  by 
the  Master  of  our  Revels  for  the  time  being,  before  seen 
and  allowed,  and  that  the  same  be  not  published  or  shown 
in  the  time  of  Common  Prayer,  or  in  the  time  of  great 
and  common  plague  in  our  said  city  of  London.” 

From  that  patent  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
authorised  dramatic  performances  in  modem  London  ;  and 
a  *0  an  organised  opposition  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  city 
au  horities,  among  whom  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  strong, 
n  he  22nd  of  J uly,  in  the  same  year,  a  passport  had  to 

given  by  the  Queen’s  Privy  Council  “  to  the  players  to  go 


to  London,  and  to  bo  well  used  on  their  voyage,”  and  the 
document  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
requiring  him  “  to  admit  the  comedy  players  within  the 
City  of  London,  and  to  be  otherwise  favourably  used.”  The 
players  were  admitted  ;  but  the  encouragement  thus  per¬ 
force  accorded  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester*s  company  only  pro¬ 
voked  hard  treatment  of  the  actors  not  protected  by  the 
Court.  A  very  curious  Act  of  the  Common  Council, 
throwing  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the  stage  at  this 
period,  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  December  following 
“  Whereas  heretofore,”  we  read,  “  sundry  great  dis¬ 
orders^  and  inconveniences  have  been  found  to  ensue  to 
this  city  by  the  inordinate  haunting  of  great  multitudes 
of  people,  specially  youth,  to  plays,  interludes,  and  shows ; 
namely,  occasion  of  frays  and  quarrels ;  evil  practices  of 
incontinence  in  great  inns,  having  chambers  and  secret 
places  adjoining  to  their  open  stages  and  galleries,  in¬ 
veigling  and  alluring  of  maids,  specially  orphans  and  good 
citizens’  children  under  age,  to  privy  and  unmeet  contracts  ; 
the  publishing  of  unchaste,  uncomely,  and  unshamefast 
speeches  and  doings ;  withdrawing  of  the  Queen’s  Majesty’s 
subjects  from  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  at 
which  times  such  plays  were  chiefly  used  ;  unthrifty  waste 
of  the  money  of  the  poor  and  fond  persons  ;  sundry  rob¬ 
beries  by  picking  and  cutting  of  purses  ;  uttering  of  popular, 
busy,  and  seditious  matters ;  and  many  other  corruptions 
of  youth  and  other  enormities  ;  and  besides  that,  also  sundry 
slaughters  and  maimings  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  have 
happened  by  ruins  of  scaffolds,  frames,  and  stages,  and  by 
engines,  weapons,  and  powder  used  in  plays ;  now  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  intent  that  such  perils  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
lawful,  honest,  and  comely  use  of  plays,  pastimes,  and 
recreations  in  good  sort  only  permitted,  and  good  provision 
had  for  the  safety  and  well  ordering  of  the  people  there 
assembled,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  Common 
Council  that  from  henceforth  no  play,  comedy,  tragedy, 
interlude,  or  public  show,  shall  be  openly  played  or  showed 
within  the  lil^rties  of  the  City  wherein  shall  be  uttered  any 
words,  examples,  or  doings  of  any  unchastity,  sedition,  nor 
such  like  unfit  and  uncomely  matter,  upon  pain  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  by  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  of  all  persons  offend¬ 
ing  in  any  such  open  playing  or  showings,  and  51.  for 
every  such  offence.”  It  was  further  provided  that  no 
“  house,  yard,  or  other  place  ”  should  be  used  for  plays, 
and  that  no  play  should  be  performed,  or  player  appear, 
without  the  special  license  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of 
Aldermen,  for  which  good  security  was  to  bo  given.  No 
interference  was  offered,  however,  “  otherwise  than  touch¬ 
ing  the  publishing  of  unchaste,  seditious,  and  unmeet 
matters,”  to  “  any  plays,  interludes,  comedies,  tragedies, 
or  shows  to  be  played  or  showed  in  the  private  house, 
lodging,  or  dwelling  of  any  nobleman,  citizen,  or  gentle¬ 
man,  for  the  festivity  of  any  marriage,  assembly  of  friends, 
or  other  like  cause,  without  public  or  common  collection 
of  money  of  the  beholders  thereof.” 

That  stringent  order  seems  either  to  have  been  followed 
by  other  orders  yet  more  stringent,  or  to  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  licensing  authorities  as  empowering  them  to 
withhold  licenses  altogether.  A  vigorous  correspondence 
ensued  during  the  year  1575,  and  afterwards.  We  find 
the  players  petitioning  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy 
Council,  which  took  their  part,  appealing  in  vain  to  the  city 
magistrates.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  resolute, 
and  their  civic  privileges  enabled  them  to  hold  their  ground 
in  spite  of  Queen  and  courtiers ;  but  the  result  of  their 
opposition  was  only  a  great  increase  and  advance  of 
theatrical  performances  ;  the  building  of  the  first  regular 
playhouses  of  which  London  was  possessed,  without  disuse 
of  the  irregular  appliances  that  were  already  in  fashion. 

These  irregular  appliances  may  be  briefly  described.  The 
first  playhouses  were  churches ;  but  long  before  the  drama 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  priests  it  began  to  be  considered 
both  unseemly  and  inconvenient  to  perform  plays  within 
the  sacred  walls,  and  accordingly  rude  stages  came  to  bo 
set  up  in  churchyards  and  open  fields.  Open  fields  con* 
tinned  to  be  used  till  after  the  Tudor  period,  and  down  to 
very  recent  times  it  was  common  for  strolling  players  to  set 
up  their  booths  in  available  spaces  outside  of  towns  or  on 
village  greens.  But  as  soon  as  the  secular  drama  began, 
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churchyardi  generally  ceased  to  be  made  use  of  for  acting 
purposes,  and  inn-yards  naturally  took  their  place.  This 
was  the  case  even  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and 
during  her  reign  it  was  usual  for  the  spaces  in  front  of  the 
great  hostelries  to  be  converted  into  temporary,  sometimes 
into  permanent,  acting  places.  So  it  was  especially  with 
the  Belle  Sauvage,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  with  the  Cross  Keys,  in 
Oracechurch  street,  and  with  the  Bull,  in  Bishopsgate  street. 
These  and  others  afterwards  received  the  names  of  public 
theatres,  as  distinct  from  the  private  theatres  of  later 
growth.  In  them  the  unroofed  yard,  devoid  of  benches, 
served  as  a  pit.  Tiers  of  galleries  or  scaffoldings  ranged 
along  the  sides,  stood  for  boxes  ;  and  a  larger  scaflFold  in 
front,  directly  communicating  with  the  inn,  was  set  up  as  a 
stage.  Hence  the  complaint  of  the  city  authorities  in  1574, 
concerning  **  the  evil  practices  in  great  inns,  having  cham¬ 
bers  and  secret  places  adjoining  to  their  open  stages  and 
galleries.”  The  performances  were  in  the  dajrtime,  be¬ 
ginning  as  soon  as  was  convenient  after  the  customary 
twelve  o’clock  dinner  hour,  perhaps  at  about  three,  in 
order  that  the  spectators  might,  as  was  said  in  the  Pro¬ 
logue  to  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VIII. — 

See  away  their  shilling 
In  two  short  hoars, 

and  yet  get  homo  before  sunset,  as  was  prescribed  by  civic 
regulations.  The  yards  being  open  to  the  sky,  acting  by 
candle-light  was  impossible,  and  winter  performances  even 
in  daylight  were  inconvenient. 

In  winter-time,  however,  when  out-door  sports  were  few, 
there  was  special  need  of  dramatic  performances  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  quite  from  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
they  were  presented  for  the  amusement  of  common  folk, 
no  less  than  for  that  of  the  upper  classes,  in  private  houses. 
But  the  first  distinct  intimation  that  we  have  of  regular 
covered  playhouses  is  in  the  time  subsequent  to  the  Act  of 
the  Common  Council,  passed  in  1574.  That  and  kindred 
measures  made  difiQcult  the  business  of  acting  within  the 
city  walls ;  and  in  consequence  the  players  began  to  erect 
suitable  houses  for  themselves  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  jurisdiction. 

The  oldest  of  these  appear  to  have  been  the  Theatre 
and  the  Curtain,  built  close  together  in  Shoreditch,  on  part 
of  the  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  and  both  of  which  were  in  existence  at  any 
rate  in  1570.  In  the  same  year  was  opened  the  first  Black- 
friars  Theatre,  standing  in  the  space  still  known  as  Play¬ 
house  Square.  Concerning  this  latter  structure,  we  have  a 
curious  petition,  addressed  in  157G,  to  the  Privy  Council, 
by  the  Dowager  Lady  Elizabeth  Russell,  Lord  Hunsdon,  and 
twenty-eight  other  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
Burbage,” — the  same  James  Burbage  who  received  the 
patent  in  1574 — they  complain,  “hath  lately  bought  certain 
rooms  in  the  precinct  of  Blackfriars,  which  he  is  now  alter¬ 
ing,  and  meaneth  very  shortly  to  convert  into  a  common 
playhouse,  which  will  grow  not  only  to  the  very  great 
annoyance  and  trouble  to  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
1  hereabout  inhabiting,  but  also  a  great  inconvenience  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  same  precinct,  both  by  reason  of 
the  great  resort  and  gathering  together  of  all  manner  of 
vagrant  and  lewd  persons  that,  under  colour  of  resorting  to 
the  plays,  will  come  thither  and  work  all  manner  of  mis¬ 
chief  ;  and  also  to  the  great  pestering  and  filling  up  of  the 
same  if  it  should  please  God  to  send  any  visitation  of  sick¬ 
ness,  as  heretofore  hath  been  ;  and  besides,  the  same  play¬ 
house  is  so  near  the  church  that  the  noise  of  the  drums  and 
trumpets  will  greatly  disturb  and  hinder  both  the  minister 
and  the  parishioners  in  time  of  Divine  service  and  seimons.” 

The  petition  was  not  heeded.  The  Blackfriars  became 
a  famous  playhouse,  and  others  were  soon  afterwards 
erected.  The  Whitefriars  dates  from  about  the  same  time  ; 
the  Newington  Butts  Theatre,  which  was  an  open  play¬ 
house,  or  play-yard,  from  about  1580  ;  and  the  Rose  and 
the  Hope,  both  on  Bankside,  Southwark,  from  about  1585. 
The  arrangements  of  these  newer  theatres  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  early  unroofed  places  of  amusement,  save  that 
the  Rowing  taste  for  plays  and  the  facilities  of  roofed 
buildings  induced  some  minor  improvements.  The  yard 
became  the  pit,  and  was  provided  with  benches  ;  the 
galleries  and  the  boxes,  then  called  rooms,  were  more 


clearly  defined ;  the  stage  was  better  constructed,  and  per¬ 
formances  could  be  given  by  candle-light  and  with  protection 
from  inclemencies  of  weather. 

Great  were  the  complaints  made  at  the  increase  of 
dramatic  entertainments  which  thus  resulted  from  the  at- 
tempts  of  the  Puritans  to  suppress  them.  “  Look  but  upon 
the  common  plays  in  London,”  exclaimed  the  Reverend  T. 
Wilcocks,  preaching  at  Paul’s  Cross  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1577,  “  and  see  the  multitudes  that  flock  to  them  and  fol¬ 
low  them  I  Behold  the  sumptuous  theatre-houses,  a  con¬ 
tinual  monument  of  London’s  prodigality  and  folly  I 
cause  of  plagues  is  sin,  if  you  look  to  it  well,  and  the  cause 
of  sin  are  plays  ;  therefore  the  cause  of  plagues  are  plays. 
Shall  I  reckon  up  the  monstrous  birds  that  breed  in  this 
nest  ?  Without  doubt  I  am  ashamed,  and  I  should  merely 
offend  your  chaste  ears ;  for  more  horrible  enormities,  and 
swelling  sins,  are  set  out  by  those  stages,  than  ever  man 
thinks  for,  or  some  would  believe,  if  I  should  paint  them 
out  in  their  colours,  and  if  it  be  not  suppressed  in  time,  it 
will  make  such  a  tragedy  that  all  London  may  well  mourn 
while  it  is  London.”  In  the  following  year,  another  preacher 
at  Paul’s  Cross,  the  Reverend  John  Stockwood,  used  yet 
stronger  language — **  Will  not  a  filthy  play,  with  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,”  he  said,  “  sooner  call  thither  a  thousand, 
than  an  hour’s  tolling  of  a  bell  bring  to  the  sermon  a 
hundred  ?  Nay,  even  here  in  the  city,  without  it  be  at  this 
place  and  some  other  certain  ordinary  audience,  where 
shall  you  find  a  reasonable  company  ?  whereas,  if  you  resort 
to  the  Theatre,  the  Curtain,  and  other  places  of  plays  in  the 
city,  you  shall  on  the  Lord’s  day  have  these  places,  with 
many  others  that  I  can  reckon,  so  full  as  possible  they  can 
throng.  I  know  not  how  I  might,  with  the  godly  learned 
especially,  more  discommend  the  gorgeous  playing-place 
erected  in  the  fields  than  to  term  it,  as  they  please  to  have 
it  called,  a  Theatre.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  much  more  from  the  abun¬ 
dant  Puritan  declamations  against  plays  and  playhouses, 
that  were  provoked  by  the  outburst  of  dramatic  energy 
that  began  at  this  time.  One  other  treatise,  however, 
requires  to  be  referred  to  because  of  its  precise  allusions  to 
playhouse  manners,  by  one  who,  having  written  for  the 
stage,  and  even  appeared  on  it,  afterwards  became  its  fierce 
opponent.  Stephen  Gosson,  born  in  1553,  and  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1576  settled  in  London  as  a 
player  and  playwright.  Those  callings  he  abandoned  in  1579 
to  enter  the  Church,  in  which  he  was  a  famous  preacher  till 
his  death  in  1624.  In  1579  he  wrote  ‘The  School  of 
Abuse,’  and  in  1582,  in  consequence  of  the  controversy 
aroused  thereby,  ‘Plays  Computed  in  Five  Actions.’  In 
both  books  he  protested  not  so  much  against  plays  as 
against  the  evils  incident  to  their  performance.  ‘‘  In  our 
assemblies  at  plays  in  London,”  he  said,  “you  shall  see 
such  heaving  and  shoving,  such  itching  and  shouldering  to 
sit  by  women,  such  care  to  their  garments  that  they  be 
not  trod  on,  such  eyes  to  their  laps  that  no  chips  might 
light  in  them,  such  pillows  to  their  backs  that  they  take 
no  hurt,  such  giving  them  pippins  to  pass  the  time,  such 
tickling,  such  toying,  such  smiling,  such  winking,  and  such 
manning  them  home  when  the  sports  are  ended,  that  it  is  a 
right  good  comedy  to  watch  their  conceits.”  Not  a  comedy, 
but  a  tragedy,  ending  with  the  triumph  of  the  devil  over 
poor  men  and  women,  seemed  to  Gosson  to  be  the  usual 
result  of  play-going.  “  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  change  is 
this  I  ”  he  exclaimed,  after  comparing  the  England  of  his 
day  with  the  England  of  former  times,  before  plays  were 
introduced.  “  Our  wrestling  at  arms  is  turned  to  wallow¬ 
ing  in  ladies*  laps,  our  courage  to  cowardice,  our  running  to 
riot !  Compare  London  to  Rome,  and  England  to  Italy,  you 
shall  find  the  theatres  of  the  one,  the  abuses  of  the  other, 
to  be  rife  among  us.” 

Gosson  and  the  Puritans  were  correct  in  saying  that 
abuses  and  theatres  went  together ;  but  they  did  not  sM 
that  this  was  partly  due  to  the  very  opposition  in  which 
they  zealously  engaged.  Their  efforts  to  brand  the 
and  all  connected  with  it  as  disreputable  naturally  tended 
to  make  it  a  centre  of  disreputable  life.  It  is  only  strange 
that  it  should  have  risen  so  rapidly  as  it  did  to  become 
the  good  school  of  morality  which  w©  find  it  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare. 
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LITERARY. 

lord  BROUGHAM’S  MEMOIRS. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  written  hy 
self.  In  Three  Volumes.  Volume  1.  Blackwood. 

This  first  volume  of  Lord  Brougham’s  long-looked-for 
autobiography  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  Describing  only 
the  first  thirty-four  years  of  his  life,  it  unavoidably  lacks 
much  of  the  interest  that  will  belong  to  the  other  volumes, 
and  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  it  either  too  much  or  too 
little  seems  often  to  have  been  made.  The  work  is  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  precise  instructions  of  Lord  Brougham  to 
the  effect  that  its  material  was  to  be  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically,  and  that  dates  and  proper  names  were  to  bo 
verified.  “  But  the  narrative  is  to  be  printed  as  I  have 
written  it.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  all  its  statements, 
faults,  and  omissions.  I  will  have  no  editor  employed  to 
alter  or  re-write  what  I  desire  shall  be  published  as  exclu¬ 
sively  my  own.”  Of  course  that  request  was  properly 
complied  with,  and  nothing  else  could  be  done.  Yet  the 
book  would  have  come  out  better  for  a  little  judicious 
editing,  for  some  abridgment,  and  a  good  deal  of  annota¬ 
tion.  It  reads,  especially  in  the  opening  chapters,  as  if  it 
had  been  written  not  by  Lord  Brougham  himself,  but  by 
some  one  amplifying  his  notes  and  reminiscences ;  or,  if 
by  himself,  when  he  was  too  old  to  be  the  best  judge  as  to 
what  should  be  stated,  and  how  it  should  be  expressed.  A 
like  objection  cannot  be  urged  against  the  later  portion  of 
the  volume,  which  is  little  more  than  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  letters  ;  but  these  letters  might  have  been 
made  much  more  valuable  by  concise  explanation  of  the 
exact  circumstances  in  which  they  were  written.  Yet  the 
book  as  it  comes  to  us  is  very  welcome,  and  gives  a  lively 
view  of  the  author’s  early  life,  and  of  publio  affairs  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago. 

Henry  Brougham  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1778,  his  mother  being  the  niece  of  Robertson 
the  historian,  whom  his  father  married  rather  suddenly, 
having  been  grievously  afflicted  by  the  death  of  a  Mary 
Whelpdale,  the  day  before  their  intended  wedding. 
“It  has  often  struck  me,”  said  Lord  Brougham  very 
oddly,  “  that  what  seemed  to  my  father  an  irretrievable 
calamity,  may  have  been  the  means  of  saving  me  from 
obscurity.  If  Mary  Whelpdale  had  been  my  mother,  she 
would  no  doubt  have  materially  enriched  the  Saxon  blood 
I  derived  from  my  father  ;  but  I  should  have  remained  in 
the  state  of  respectable  mediocrity  which  seems  to  have 
characterised  my  many  ancestors,  none  of  whom,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  were  ever  remarkable  for  any¬ 
thing.”  There  was  no  respectable  mediocrity  about  young 
Brougham.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  the  High 
School  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
“  the  boy  that  had  licked  the  master,”  the  licking  being  a 
correction  in  Latin  grammar.  At  thirteen  he  left  the  High 
Schwl  as  dux,  and  he  quickly  ran  through  all  the  good  Uni¬ 
versity  teaching  that  was  offered  to  him  by  men  like  Dalzell 
and  Playfair.  At  thirteen  he  wrote,  among  many  tales,  one 
entitled  ‘Memnon  or  Human  Wisdom,’  which  is  here 
printed,  and  gives  evidence  of  remarkable  precocity,  both 
in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  shrewd  philosophisings 
thereupon,  and  at  sixteen  he  gained  a  prize  offered  by  a 
German  University  for  an  essay  on  the  *  Refraction  of  Light.’ 
A  year  later,  in  1795,  ho  sent  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
^hich  anticipated  photography.  “  I  having,”  he  said, 

observed  the  effect  of  a  small  hole  in  the  window  shutter  of 
a  dark  room  when  a  view  is  formed  on  white  paper  of  the 
external  objects,  I  suggested  that  if  that  view  is  formed,  not 
on  paper,  but  on  ivory  rubbed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  become  permanent,  and  I  suggested  improvements 
in  drawbg  founded  on  this  fact.”  These  are  illustrations  of 
he  early  bent  of  young  Brougham’s  power  of  mind.  Other 
lustrations  are  furnished  by  reports  of  his  eloquence  and 
political  acumen  in  debating  clubs,  and  the  like.  His 
parent,  and  above  all  his  grandmother,  Robertson’s  sister, 
0  whom  he  attributed  much  of  his  good  training,  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him. 

in  the  volume  tell  of  Brougham’s  early 
Another  contains  his  journal  of  a  visit,  in  1799,  to 


Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  which  was  his  “  grand  tour,” 
though  four  years  afterwards  he  had  another  round  of  travel 
through  Holland  and  Italy.  In  the  interval  he  had  settled 
down  in  Edinburgh  as  an  advocate.  **  I  still  continue  more 
and  more,”  he  wrote  in  1800,  “to  detest  this  place,  and  this 
cursedest  of  cursed  professions.”  The  law  in  which  he 
was  to  become  so  eminent  was  then  and  long  afterwards 
utterly  distasteful  to  him,  and  ho  was  always  longing  for 
some  better  outlet  for  his  talents.  One  such  outlet,  very 
memorable  in  literary  history,  he  found  in  1802,  when  ho 
joined  with  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Horner,  in  founding 
the  Edinburgh  lieview.  The  current  account  of  its  origin 
given  by  Sydney  Smith  is  hero  said  to  be  inaccurate. 
According  to  Lord  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith  never  edited  it, 
all  his  help,  besides  writing  some  of  the  articles,  consisting 
in  reading  over  the  other  contributions  to  the  fint  number 
before  going  to  press.  The  first  number,  indeed,  had  no 
editor,  but  was  made  up  of  just  such  articles  as  the  few 
friends  chose  to  contribute ;  yet  Sydney  Smith  has  the  chief 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  its  founder.  Lord  Brougham  said : 

I  can  never  forget  Buccleuch  Place,  for  it  was  there,  one 
stormy  night  in  March,  1802,  that  Sydney  Smith  first  announced 
to  me  his  idea  of  establishing  a  critical  periodical  or  review  of 
works  of  literature  and  science.  I  believe  he  had  already  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  J eff rey  and  Horner ;  but  on  that  night  the  project 
was  for  the  first  time  seriously  discussed  by  Smith,  Jeffrey,  and 
me.  1  at  first  entered  warmly  into  Smith’s  scheme.  Jeffrey,  by 
nature  always  rather  timid,  was  full  of  doubts  and  fears.  It  required 
all  Smith’s  overpowering  vivacity  to  arrae  and  laugh  Jeffrey  out 
of  his  difficulties.  There  would,  he  saidi,  be  no  lack  of  contributors. 
There  was  himself,  ready  to  write  any  number  of  articles,  and  to 
edit  the  whole ;  there  was  Jeffrey,  facile  princes  in  all  kinds  of 
literature ;  there  was  myself,  full  of  mathematics  and  everything 
relating  to  colonies;  there  was  Horner  for  political  economy, 
Murray  for  general  subjects;  besides,  might  we  not,  from  our 
great  and  never-to-be-donbted  success,  fairly  hope  to  receive  help 
from  such  leviathans  as  Playfair,  Dugald  Stewart,  Robison, 
Thomas  Brown,  Thomson,  and  others  ?  All  this  was  irresistible, 
and  Jeffrey  could  not  deny  that  he  had  already  been  the  author 
of  many  important  papers  in  existing  periodicals. 

The  Review  was  thus  fairly  begun ;  yet  Jeffrey’s  inconceivable 
timidity  not  only  retarded  the  publication  of  the  first  number 
(which,  although  projected  in  March,  was  not  published  till  Oc¬ 
tober),  but  he  kept  prophesying  failure  in  the  most  disheartening 
way,  and  seemed  only  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  engagement 
he  and  the  rest  of  us  had  entered  into  with  Constable  to  guarantee 
him  four  numbers  as  an  experiment.  Various  other  minor 
obstacles  (such  as  Horner’s  absence  in  London  and  Allen’s  in 
Paris)  arose,  which  for  a  time  almost  threatened  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  undertaking ;  but  at  length  a  sufficient  number  of 
articles  were  prepared  to  be  revised  by  Smith,  and  the  first 
number  came  out  early  in  October,  1802. 

The  success  was  very  great,  and  very  well  deserved  : 

The  truth  is,  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us,  even  Smith  himself, 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  greatness  of  the  first  triumph  any 
more  than  we  could  have  imagined  the  long  and  successful  career 
the  Review  was  afterwards  to  run,  or  the  vast  reforms  and  im¬ 
provements  in  all  our  institutions,  social  as  well  as  political,  it 
was  destined  to  effect.  The  tone  it  took  from  the  first  was  manly 
and  independent.  V^en  it  became  as  much  political  as  literary, 
its  attitude  was  upright  and  fearless :  not  a  single  contributor 
ever  hesitated  between  the  outspoken  expression  of  his  opinions, 
and  the  consequences  these  might  entail  on  his  success  in  life, 
whether  at  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  senate. 

The  great  importance  of  the  Review  can  only  be  judged  of  by 
recollecting  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  Smith’s  bold  and 
sagacious  idea  was  started.  Protection  reigned  triumphant — 
Parliamentary  representation  in  Scotland  bad  scarcely  an  exist¬ 
ence— the  Catholics  were  unemancipated— the  Test  Acts  unre¬ 
pealed — men  were  hung  for  stealing  a  few  shillings  in  a  dwelling- 
house — no  counsel  allowed  to  a  prisoner  accused  of  a  capital 
offence— the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  tolerated — the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  age,  jobbery  and  corruption. 

To  the  improvement  of  some  and  the  removal  of  others  of 
such  evils,  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  not  a  little  contributed.  To 
Sydney  Smith  much  is  therefore  due.  The  share  he  had  in  this 
good  work  has  never,  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  He  was  a 
very  remarkable  man,  a  great  lover  of  freedom,  but  a  still  more 
fervent  lover  of  truth.  He  was  not  led  away  by  the  false  appear¬ 
ance  of  liberty  which  the  dangerous  and  mischievous  doctrines  of 
the  French  Revolution  too  widely  spread.  He  looked  upon  all 
that  had  been  going  on  in  France  with  calm  good  sense ;  and  in 
ail  his  writings,  while  he  was  the  unflinching  advocate  of  every 
sound  principle,  he  earnestly  protested  against  the  dangers  to 
which  true  liberty  was  exposed  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  its  first 

worshippers.  , .  .  . 

I  consider  that  the  Review  owed  much  of  its  continuing  succcm 
to  the  wise  advice  which  Smith  administered  to  Constable  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  short  reign  as  quasi  editor,  and  duri^  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  arrangement  about  to  be  made  with  Jeffrey.  The 
substance  of  this  advice  was,  that  a  permanent  editor  should  be 
engaged  at  a  liberal  salary,  and  that  every  cofitributor  should  be 
paid  ten  or  twelve  guineas  a  sheet. 
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ConsUble,  who,  ai  I  have  said,  was  the  publisher  in  Edinburgh,  Him,  wliich  is  never  a  merely  intellectual  aflSrmation,  but 
was  more  liberal-minded  than  any  of  his  craft,  and  ho  had  the  rather  a  living  act  of  the  spirit,  by  no  means  confined 
sagacity  to  see  the  good  sense  of  Smith’s  advice.  From  the  great  ^  those  who  consciously  confess  His  presence,”  Thai 
...1a  rtf  the  first  two  numbers,  ho  justly  calculated  upon  a  con-  .  .i  i  x  xt  i.  *  t..  *  , 

sidcrable  increase  in  future  ;  but  he  knew  that  this  could  only  be  sentence  is  the  key  to  the  whole  ^^ork.  Its  main  charac, 
secured  by  inducing  the  best  men  to  enrol  themselves  as  contri-  teristic  is  an  intensely  religious  spint,  which  shows  itself 
butors,  and  that  however  agreeable  to  their  vanity  anonymous  fame  and  shows  itself  uniformly,  whether  Mr  Hutton  is  discuss! 
might  be,  yet  the  solid  gratification  produced  by  liber^nay  would  it  The  Moral  Significance  of  Atheism,”  or  criticising 

be  Quite  as  effectual.  I  think  the  editor  began  at  300/.  a  year,  ^  ®  ,  __  _  Qlirtilrtir  tt  h.  ^ 

and^  the  contributors  at  10  guineas  a  sheet ;  but  before  long  these  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  or  Shelley.  Mr  Hutton  exactly 

payments  were  raised.  follows  Mr  Maurice  in  attempting  to  see  everywhere  the 

The  whole  chapter  about  the  early  history  of  the  Fdm-  working  of  God’s  spirit,  but  to  do  so  without  any  agree- 
luroh  Review  is  veiy  interesting,— more  interesting,  indeed,  “ent  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  Pantheism, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  volume.  The  later  chapters.  Such  an  effort,  and  such  outcome  of  it  as  we  have  hew, 

though  full  of  good  matter,  are  not  very  well  arranged,  ^leserve  the  admir^ion  even  of  those  who  do  not  agree 

and  are  rather  heavy  reading.  They  show  how  Brougham,  ourseWes  of  that  number, 

beginning  political  life  on  a  mission  to  Portugal  in  180G,  We  think  that  Mr  Hutton  s  book  shows  the  weakness  of 
gradually  worked  his  way  to  distinction  before  1811.  We  position  and  the  position  of  all  who  think  with  him ; 
Lar  much  about  the  Peninsular  War  and  other  fighting  and.we  believe  it  is  a  book  more  likely  to  serve  the  cause 
on  the  continent,  and  more  about  the  party  fighting  in  which  he  opposes  than  the  cause  which  ho  wishes  to  pro- 
England  which  the  war  partly  provoked.  Light  matters,  i^^iote ;  but,  whether  it  does  so  or  not,  it  is  a  book  very 


as  well  as  serious,  are  here  touched  upon.  We  may 
quote  this  anecdote  about  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope : 

A  yoang  fellow  of  Deal  had  been  engaged  in  smuggling,  and 
got  involved  in  a  fray  In  which  a  sailor  was  killed,  but  not  by 
him ;  and  there  were,  besides,  circumstances  of  extenuation : 


heartily  to  be  commended  both  for  its  style  and  for  its 
temper.  Mr  Hutton,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  not  a 
very  advanced  free-thinker,  but  he  is  of  the  school  by 
which  free-thought  in  religious  matters  has  of  late  years 
been  especially  assisted.  The  only  essay  in  the  series  which 
shows  anything  like  bitterness  is  that  upon  the  **  Haid 


however,  he  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  Church” — a  good  name  which  Mr  Hutton  gives  to  that 

confederation  of  religious  thinkers  whose  only  bond  of 
all  tne  circumstances,  and  made  out,  as  she  fully  believed,  a  case  union  is  disagreement  with  others,  which  has  grown  up 
for  pardon.  Napier  said  she  described  her  interview  with  the  under  the  influence  of  men  like  Paley  and  Whately,  and 


most  bitter  sarcasm.  His  maudlin  lordship,  she  said,  listened 
with  great  interest  to  her  story,  admitted  it  to  be  a  case  for  com¬ 
miseration,  and  that  the  plea  she  had  urged  in  the  man’s  favour 
WAS  very  powerful;  but  added  that,  before  he  could  give  an 
answer,  he  must  consult  his  housekeeper!  He  went  down-stairs, 
remained  half-an-hour  with  his  adviser,  and,  returning  to  Lady 
Hester,  told  her  “  they  had  wept  together  over  the  sad  case,  but 
that  the  man  must  be  hanged.”  All  this  seems  incredible,  but 
Napier  assured  me  it  was  positively  so  stated  to  him  by  Lady 
Hester,  and  that  she  had  told  him  many  other  stories  about  this 
housekeeper,  and  of  her  marvellous  influence  over  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool. 

The  volume  contains  many  other  anecdotes  and  notices 
of  the  celebrities  of  seventy  years  ago,  and  Henry  Brougham’s 
correspondence  with  some  of  these  celebrities,  especially 
with  Lord  Howick,  who  soon  became  Earl  Grey,  occupies 
much  space.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  showing  with  how 
keen  an  eye  and  how  shrewd  a  judgment  the  young  politi¬ 
cian  observed  all  the  movements  of  public  affairs,  and  how 
highly  even  then  his  opinions  were  regarded  by  his  friends. 
In  1810  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  pocket  borough  of  Camelford,  and  he  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  March,  in  support  of  Whitbread’s  motion 
for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Perceval’s  Government.  There  he 
showed  the  independent  temper  by  which  he  was  to  be 
guided  in  all  his  political  life.  In  the  same  session  he 
distinguished  himself  •  by  condemnation  of  the  abuse  of 
flogging  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  by  speeches  on  kindred 
subjects ;  and  when  the  session  was  over  ho  began  to  do 
work  as  counsel  for  Cobbett,  John  Hunt,  and  others  in  the 
Government  prosecutions  by  which  they  were  attacked.  Of 
Brougham's  work  here,  however,  we  are  told  far  less  than 
wo  should  be  glad  to  hear ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
next  volume  will  bo  fuller  in  details.  The  present  volume 
ends  with  1811,  and  nearly  all  Brougham’s  public  life  has 
yet  to  bo  recounted. 


ME  HUTTON’S  ESSAYS. 


Essays^  Theologiral  and  Literary,  By  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  M.A. 
(London).  In  Two  Volumes.  Btrahan. 


The  nineteen  essays  hero  collected  by  Mr  Hutton  are  in 


now  has  for  leaders  men  like  Dean  Mansel,  Mr  Eogers,  and 
Mr  Binney. 

The  Hard  Church  sees  in  theology  neither  a  deep  philosophy, 
like  Coleridge;  nor  a  response  to  the  heart,  like  Neander;  nor  a 
divine  reconciliation  of  the  many  contradictory  yearnings  of  human 
nature,  like  Mr  Maurice.  Its  idea  of  a  theological  system  is  a 
decisive  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  with  a  result  confirmatory 
of  all  sagacious  views  of  life.  Its  aim  and  effort  is  to  draw  up  so 
masterly  a  statement  of  these,  that  you  would  think  yourself  a  fool 
to  put.  a  business-agency  into  the  hands  of  a  man  so  insincere  orso 
dense-minded  as  to  withhold  his  assent.  Its  great  anxiety  is  to 
appeal  to  no  strictly  individual  experience,  but  to  make  it  **  equally 
conclusive  to  all  beings  of  equal  rationality.”  There  is  something 
essentially  unsympathising  in  its  overweening  sense.  It  steadily 
endeavours  to  conceive  men  as  so  many  units  of  crystallised  intelli¬ 
gence,  representing  different  interests,  but  each  fixed  in  its  own 
type,  and  all  like  enough  to  each  other  to  render  a  wholesale 
method  of  treatment  the  most  remunerative.  The  Hard  Chnrch 
glories  in  hard  sense.  And  what  is  hard  sense  but  that  which  has 
learned  to  dismiss  rapidly  from  the  mind,  as  immaterial  or 
practically  misleading,  all  those  fluctuating  elements  of  human 
life  which  do  not  seem  to  be  deeply  embedded  in  the  average 
notions  of  average  men?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  the  power  of  generally 
regulating  the  judgment  according  to  the  force  of  numg/ *co/ im¬ 
pressions  ?  The  Hard  Church,  therefore,  necessarily  relies  on  what 
may  be  called  the  inorganic  laws  of  human  thought  and  action,  and 
ignores  the  more  delicate  laws  of  growth  and  change  discoverable 
in  social  and  individual  character.  The  fixed  skeleton-truths  of 
social  life  which  never  change  in  form  or  composition,  but  remain  * 
always  alike,  at  least  at  the  same  stage  of  human  history,— such 
as  the  first  principles  of  economy,  of  utility,  the  elements  of  politi¬ 
cal  justice,  and  the  general  rules  of  evidence, — these  are  always 
recurring  again  and  again  in  the  same  form  in  men’s  experience, 
and,  like  inorganic  bodies,  therefore,  their  properties  become  more 
and  more  familiar  with  every-day  experience.  These,  therefore, 
hard  sense  involuntarily  appropriates ;  and  it  loves  well  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  re -discover  their  influence  in  every  part  of  life. 

But  it  will  not  be  so  with  what  one  may  call  the  organic 
truths  of  human  character ;  those  which  change  their  shape  and 
disappear  and  reappear,  undergoing  various  transformations  at 
different  stages  of  their  influence  on  men.  These,  really  appear¬ 
ing  at  different  times  under  different  aspects,  cannot  leave  the 
same  impress  even  on  the  keenest  general  observation,  and  must 
count  as  different  truths,  the  real  link  not  being  detectable  with¬ 
out  a  special  and  individual  insight  which  would  spoil  the 
ment  for  its  rough  general  work.  Social  truths,  or  truths  of 
character  in  their  different  stages  of  the  stalk,  the  leaf,  the  hud, 
the  flower,  must  really  count  as  different  things,  not  as  various 


many  ways  remarkable.  His  writing  is  always  graceful  **pects  of  the  same  thing  to  a  mind  that  ensures  itself,  as 
always  honest,  and  always  earnest.  He  is  a  shrewd  and 

u  i.  A  •  i  II-  X  j  1  great  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  obliged  to  act  upon 

onginal  thinker,  but  yet  more  an  intelligent  and  zealous  them,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  which  it  will  hit  sufficiently  near 

disciple.  In  his  preface  he  says  that  most  of  his  essays  ^be  mark.  Thus,  to  the  hard  understanding,  organic  truths,  ».*•» 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  but  for  Mr  Maurice’s  ^*‘**^bs  of  continuous  life  which  have  a  history  and  a  development 
teaching.  **  To  him  more  than  to  anv  other  Uvin«  rvian  “P  into  a  number  of  loose  inorganic  truw 

'k!?-  7  .1.  .k  I  ^  ®  “issing'  A  great  namber  of  disconnected  Jifd 

1  certainly  owe  my  belief  that  theology  is  a  true  science,  notions  take  the  place  ol  insight  into  the  gradual  and  complex, 
that  a  knowledge  of  God  in  a  true  scientific  sense,  however  growth  of  slowly  maturing  life. 

im^rfcct  in  degree,  is  open  to  us.  The  great  living  prin-  That  this  Hard  Church  should  have  grown  up  in 
cipleg  of  Mr  Maurice’s  writings  I  take  to  be  that  all  beliefs  these  latter  days  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  takes  the 
about  God  are  but  inadequate  attempts  to  justify  a  belief  in  place  among  us  of  Jesuitism  in  the  times  of  its  commenos- 
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ment.  Orthodoxy,  assailed  on  all  hands,  and  unable  to  Shelley’s  poetical  thought,  and  expresses  it  most  admirably, 
resist  with  its  old  weapons  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  is  These  are  the  first  few  sentences  ; 

forced  to  entrench  itself  within  ill-constructed  ramparts  of  shelley  was  a  poetical  mystic,  but  a  poetical  mystic  of  a  rery 

Y  I  .  1 ^^1  /\wr\/\v%  Anf  a  TX7Aorv/\T%a  «ka  f  t.. il_  .  __ 


forced  to  entrench  itself  within  ill-constructed  ramparts  of 
loffic  and  to  hurl  against  its  opponents  such  weapons  as  it 
can  construct  out  of  incomplete  syllogisms  and  formal 
inconsistencies  of  argument.  Warfare  like  that  the  Broad 
Church  utterly  rejects.  It  prefers  to  go  out  into  the 
open  country  and  parley  with  the  foes,  so  sure  that  its 
dStrines  are  true  that  it  believes  they  must  be  listened  to 
without  any  other  force  than  that  of  love.  How  great 
that  force  is,  is  clear  to  every  one  who  sees  what  a  strong 
personal  influence  Mr  Maurice  is  able  to  exert  upon  his 
followers.  With  the  voice  of  an  evangelist  and  a  per- 


tmique  kind.  Usually  the  word  denotes  a  tendency  to  bore  deep  into 
the  world  ^  divine  Infinitude,  a  disposition  to  prostrate  the  mind 
before  the  Eternal  Will,  and  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  faith  close 
to  the  simplest  acts  of  daily  life.  This  is  not  only  the  common 
tendency  of  the  religious  mystics,  but  it  was  the  characteristic  of 
some  of  Shelley’s  own  contemporaries :  in  philosophy,  of  Coleridge  • 
in  poetry,  of  ^Vordsworth.  In  this  sense,  however,  mysticism  is 
usually  the  characteristic  of  a  mature,  not  of  a  youthful  mind ;  and 
Shelley's  poetical  mysticism  is,— in  the  quick  throb  of  its  pulses, 
in  the  flush  and  glow  of  its  hectic  beauty,  in  the  thrill 
of  its  exQuisite  anguish,  and  equally  exquisite  delirium  of 
imagined  bliss,— essentially  and  to  the  last  the  mysticism  of  in- 


aiiisive  tenderness  such  as  no  other  living  man  perhaps  fellectual  youth.  His  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  desire.  He  is  ever 
displays,  be  has  gained  many  followers,  and  all  his  j^in  has 

been  on  the  side  of  progress.  It  may  seem  graceless  for  cravings  of  an  expectant  rapture,  or  the  agony  of  a  severed  nerve, 
those  who  go  much  farther  than  he  does  to  say  that  his  This  is  the  great  distinction  which  separates  him  from  the  other 
rhief  merit  is  in  leading  otheia  out  of  the  fold  of  ortho-  Poejwal  mystics  of  his  day.  WonJsworih,  for  instance,  is  always 

cniei  uieiii/ ®  .1  4.-1  *1 _ .....  exulting  in  the  fulness  of  nature ;  Shelley  always  chasing  its  fallinc 

doxy,  and  there  leaving  them  to  shiver  until  they  are  stars.  Wordsworth  gratefully  pierces  the  homely  crust  of  earth 
forced  to  go  beyond  him  and  take  shelter  in  heterodoxy ;  to  find  the  rich  fountains  of  life  in  the  Eternal  Mind ;  Shelley 
but  so  it  seems  to  be,  and  Mr  Hutton’s  theological  essays  follows  with  wistful  eve  the  fleeting  stream  of  beaury  as  it  for 
will  do  much  in  continuing  the  work  of  the  Broad  Church  escapes  him  into  the  illimitable  void, 
apostle.  Whether  he  discourses  on  “  Science  and  Theism  ”  Mr  Hutton’s  comparison  between  Shelley’s  *  Skylark  * 
with  reference  to  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  on  “Popular  and  Wordsworth’s  *  Skylark  *  is  apt  and  forcible.  It  would 
Pantheism  ”  with  reference  to  the  late  W.  J.  Fox,  on  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  later  passages  in  the  essay,  or 
Bevelation,  on  St  John’s  Gospel,  or  on  the  Incarnation,  rather  to  give  reasons  for  differing  from  Mr  Hutton  ;  but 
his  arguments  are  only  strong  so  far  as  they  assail  the  the  whole  is  thoroughly  enjoyable, 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  the  orthodox  world.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  against  the  orthodox  side  that  he  generally  argues 

at  all ;  his  refusal  to  accept  the  teaching  of  his  heterodox  n  THE  WOMAN  OUESTION  ” 


opponents  rarely  takes  the  form  of  argument.  Thus, 
he  says  in  one  place,  “  the  Darwinian  explanation  of  the 
laws  of  organic  progress  seeins  to  me  to  make  for  the  theisiic 
argument  instead  of  against  it.”  “  I  think  Mr  Darwin’s 


“  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION.” 

Words  of  Weight  on  the  Woman  Question,  Longmans. 

The  rapid  growth  of  literature  on  the  “  woman 
question  ”  indicates  a  prevailing  impression  that  hitherto 


discovery  rather  supports  than  weakens  the  impression  that  society  has  failed  to  draw  from  women  all  the  good  they 

-  .  .  .  ..  An..  Anv.nV.lA  aV  .^Amn*  4 1.  n  V  v  1  Iaavtaci  iV.n.. 


all  these  subordinate  systems  or  constitutions  in  the 
universe  are  raised  one  above  the  other,  by  a  Being 
who  embraces  in  Himself  the  full  scope  of  all.”  Indeed, 
the  cardinal  idea  of  the  Broad  Church  is  repudiation  of 
any  stronger  proof  than  “  seeming”  and  **  thinking.”  Its 


are  capable  of  doing,  that  it  leaves  their  powers  insuf¬ 
ficiently  developed,  and  that  we  accordingly  find  a  wide 
difiusion  of  misery  dogging  the  steps  of  wasted  energy. 
The  mission  of  the  present  day  may  be  said,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  “  utilise  ”  women  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  to 


theology  is  blscd  on  intuitions,  and  its  belief  is  avowedly  give  them  justice.  Those  two  objects  have  ever  been 


a  sentiment.  So  much  as  is  acceptable  to  it  in  the  old  imted,  and  are,  indeed  inseparable.  Injustice  does 
faith  is  retained ;  all  that  does  not  fit  into  its  theories  is  *?  women,  but  it  d.^s  more  to  men-it 

rejected  for  reasons  that  are  quite  as  cogent  to  other  and  depraves  their  character  hor. 

minds  against  that  which  is  retained.  The  revelation  after  al  ,  there  is  some  tenth  in  the  paradox  that  Plato 

which  it  accepts  is  “  a  revelation  to  conscience.”  There-  f"*?  “"“‘h  of  S^rates,  that  it  is  a  greater  evd 

e  r  . .  .  ,  .  , ,  .  J  to  do  injustice  than  to  suner  it.  The  extravagance  and 

fore,  the  revelation  must  be  as  variable  as  conscience,  and  J  ^  favourite  topics  of  small  satirists, 

no  one  can  be  expected  to  believe  anything  that  his  ^  | 

conscience  oes  not  approi  e.  template  with  ecstasy — tboir  dependence,  irresponsi- 

There  is  close  harmony  between  Mr  Hutton’s  literary  bility,  and  idleness.  The  position  of  women  is  exces- 
and  his  theological  essays.  If  there  is  not  much  theology  in  sively  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  any  virtues  except 
his  second  volume,  it  is  full  of  the  same  religious  thought  those  that  flourish  among  slaves.  To  a  being  endowed 
which  finds  expression  in  the  first.  Believing  that  the  with  reason  or  forethought,  what  can  be  more  desolating 
spirit  of  God  is  everywhere,  Mr  Hutton  attempts  to  and  demoralising  than  the  reflection  that  her  destiny  is 
measure  the  reflections  of  the  divine  spirit  that  appear  in  own  hands,  that  she  is  as  clay  in  the  hands 

some  memorable  writers  of  modern  times,  and  an  earnest,  1*^®  potter,  that  caprice  or  accident,  not  merit  or 
religious  temper  is  shown  in  all  his  criticisms  upon  them,  worth,  is  the.  arbiter  of  her  career  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  in  which  to  do  justice  to  ideal  position  of  woman,  according  to  our  grandmothers 
this  portion  of  his  work — the  portion  which  most  readers  notions.  Standing  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  river  of 
will  probably  find  especially  attractive,  and  from  which  human  existence,  she  is  not  sufiered  to  paddle  her  own 
they  will  probably  profit  most.  All  its  eight  essays  are  canoe,”  but  has  to  wait  tUl  some  craft,  driven  by  the 
admirable  in  their  way,  and  most  of  them  run  together  current,  or  wearied  with  its  emptiness,  invites  her  on 
with  considerable  cohesion.  We  nass  naturallv  from  board.  To  many  thousands  there  is  one  sure  fate,  they 


will  probably  find  especially  attractive,  and  from  which 
they  will  probably  profit  most.  All  its  eight  essays  are 
admirable  in  their  way,  and  most  of  them  run  together 
with  considerable  cohesion.  We  pass  naturally  from 


Goethe  to  Wordsworth,  from  him  to  Shelley,  and  then  must  stand  till  their  hair  turns  giey,  and  learn  that  the 
on  to  Mr  Browning.  A  short  paper  on  “The  Poetry  world  has  no  place  for  them.  n  j  i  »»  <• 

of  the  Old  Testament  ”  breaks  the  chain ;  and  the  three  To  the  eye  of  reason,  the  so-called  ‘‘sphere  of 
others  that  follow  on,  George  Eliot,  Arthur  Clough,  and  w®ma“  w  the  strangest  of  anomalies  and  the  most 
^athamel  Hawthorne,  have  less  coUotion ;  but  all  are  absuid  of  paradoxes.  It  arose  from  hmtorioal  accident 
good,  and  all  take  their  place  in  the  unfolding  of  Mr 

Hatton’s  criticism  upon  recent  and  contemporary  literature.  sexual  rela- 

Perhaps  that  criticism  is  sometimes  over-refined ;  and,  tion.  Opinions  are  tenacious  in  proportion  to  the 
while  he  generally  dwells  upon  only  one  phase  of  the  strength  of  feeling  connected  with  them,  and  the  area 
^bject  before  him,  perhaps  of  that  he  makes  too  much,  they  cover.  In  both  respecis,  it  would  follow  that  the 
ut  his  remarks,  often  original,  are  generally  instructive,  current  theories  about  women’s  “  sphere  would 
and  always  interesting.  The  essay  on  Shelley  appears  to  difficult  to  remove.  The  only  way  to  destroy  them  is 


U8  the  best  in  the  volume.  Its  opening  pages,  indeed,  by  constantly  digging  at  the  foundations,  and  every  one 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  literary  criticism  that  who  removes  a  bag  of  earth  may  congratulate  himself 
^  to  be  found  in  our  language.  Mr  Hutton  exactly  catches  on  helping  on  the  good  work.  One  of  the  sandbanks 
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tliTOWB  up  in  defimce  of  retcran  prejudice  is  the  alleged 
inielleotaal  inferiority  of  woman.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  with  tho  Roman  and  Greek  theories  about 
the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  In  a  certain  early  condition 
of  social  life  nobody  felt  the  least  uneasiness  in  com¬ 
pelling  men  or  animals  to  work  for  him,  nor  was  the 
savage  conscience  disturbed  by  the  exercise  of  consider¬ 
able  violence  on  those  who  obeyed  with  reluctance.  But 
in  Greece  and  Rome  a  time  arrived  at  which  there  was 
enough  of  uneasiness  to  prompt  a  search  for  soothing 
beliefs.  The  Roman  theory  was  characteristic.  It  was 
laid  down  that  slaves  were  originally  captives  in  war 
(which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  not  true,  or,  at  least,  not 
proved),  and  that  as  the  conqueror  had  a  right  to  kill 
them,  if  he  spared  their  lives  he  might  lawfully  keep 
them  as  slaves.  The  Greeks  sought  another  explana¬ 
tion,  and  they  found  it  in  the  natural  aptitude  of  slaves 
for  the  servile  condition.  Just  so,  the  opponents  of 
women’s  rights  allege  that  subordination,  or  a  certain 
mild  form  of  servitude,  is  the  natural  condition  of 
woman,  for  no  more  profound  or  recondite  reason  than 
the  fact  that  such  hitherto  has  been  her  state.  This 
fallacy  is  very  skilfully  ridiculed  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  : 

VUiting  some  time  ago  the  vast  'subterranean  cave  of  Adels- 
berg,  I  lingered  for  some  moments  beside  the  famous  river  which 
hai  no  outlet  into  the  upper  woild  of  lights,  but  runs  its  whole 
course— 

“  In  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  tidclcss  sea.” 

In  the  river  (as  all  the  world  know.s)  dwelbs  the  Protem 
Angunmutf  a  creature  who,  by  long  habitation  of  darkness,  has  lost 
the  power  of  vision,  and  displays  only  the  rudiments  of  the  organs 
of  sight.  The  poor  animals  of  this  singular  species  are  smooth  to 
the  touch  and  rather  colourless,  but  extremely  soft^  and  on  the 
whole,  inoffensive.  ...  I  could  not  refrain  picturing  to 
myself  a  few  audacious  ones  among  them  striving  to  wriggle  out 
of  their  styx  (through  their  mill-race,  perhaps,  or  other  available 
medium),  while  a  stern  Spectator  sat  on  the  bank,  and  puslied 
them  back  as  far  os  he  was  able  underground,  remarking  solemnly, 
**  Le  droit  ddrivc  de  la  capacity  !  You  have  lived  so  long  in  dark¬ 
ness,  you  stupid  fishes,  that  you  cannot  u.se  your  eyes  at  all ;  so  do 
not  attempt  to  push  yourselves  where  you  or  your  fry  might  pos¬ 
sibly  learn  to  use  them  thereafter.  Till  you  *  show  us  that  you  can 
feel  a  general  interest*  in  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Vistula,  you  must  go  back  to  your  underground  river.” — F.  1*. 
CODBB. 

The  paragraph  wo  have  quoted  is  one  out  of  1,176 
similar  quotations  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  many 
authors  on  the  “  woman  question,”  gathered  together 
with  extraordinaiy  patience  by  (ho  author  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  work  before  us.  The  sentences  are  arranged 
according  to  a  scheme  of  reasoning  which  exhibits,  in 
turn,  almost  every  phase  of  the  question,  forming  a 
curious  sort  of  mosaic  argument,  which  to  some  minds 
(so  strong  are  the  separate  bits)  will  be  more  effective 
and  durable  than  a  picture  painted  by  a  single  hand. 
Putting  all  the  admissions  and  assertions  together, 
the  case  for  women  is  completely  made  out,  although 
many  of  the  authorities  are  not  consistent  supporters  ; 
the  writer  who  has  affirmed  that  A  B  is  equal  to 
C  D,  has  notoriously  stated  somewhere  else  his  entire 
disbelief  of  the  further  proposition  that  C  D  is  equal  to 
E  F.  Mr  Gladstone,  for  instance,  says  sweet  things  in 
‘AVords  of  Weight’  about  tho  claims  of  women;  but 
when  they  came  to  be  seriously  urged  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  franchise  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  ownership  of  their  own  property  when  married,  he 
simply  put  his  foot  on  them  in  the  first  case,  and  let  tho 
Lords  have  their  will  in  tho  second.  Nor  has  any  mea¬ 
sure  tending  to  help  them  emanated  from  his  Cabinet 
as  a  counterbalance  to  these  rebuffs.  Indeed,  as  tho 
book  before  us  quotes,  very  aptly,  from  Miss  Helen 
Taylor :  “  It  is  very  well  worthy  of  note  that  no  bill 
for  the  advantage  of  women  has  been  brought  into  Par¬ 
liament,  except  by  the  men  who  vote  for  giving  them 
the  suffrage.” 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  ‘  Words  of  Weight  ’  is 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  all  the  evils 
flowing  from  the  low  position  of  women.  About  140 
extracts  are  gathered  to  illustrate  and  support  the  following 
propositions : 

Men  are  determined  to  keep  women  idle,  and  they  monopolise 
all  profitable  employntonts,  and  leave  to  women  those  that  are  Ill- 


paid,  which  women  have  no  choice  bat  to  aeeept,  and  they  «re 
therefore  slaves,  in  whose  good  treatment  their  taskmasters  have 
no  self-interest. 

Women  are  now  forced  to  take  employments  far  less  fitted  for 
them  than  those  from  which  they  are  excluded.  Especially  hard 
is  the  case  of  needlewomen,  who  are  ground  to  the  dust  and  lite¬ 
rally  worked  to  death  by  cruel  and.  callous  employers ;  and  on 
the  proceeds  of  such  work  as  poor  girls  can  get,  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  live;  while  the  world  looks  on,  but  does  not  feel  com- 
passion.  (There  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  late  the  condition  of 
needlewomen  has  greatly  improved.) 

The  pit  which  society  has  provided  for  friendless  girls,  it  should 
not  pretend  to  ignore  :  for  jirostitution  is  a  canker  which  gnaws 
at  the  heart  of  society.  .  .  The  chief  source  of  all  this  misery 

and  vice  is  the  miserable  remuneration  of  women’s  work.  To 
cure  the  evil  w'e  must  remove  the  causes,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  endeavour  to  lessen  the  effect. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  few  extracts  from 
*  Plato’s  Republic  ’  on  the  position  of  women.  Conserva¬ 
tive  on  many  points,  Plato  was  most  advanced  on  this 
subject.  He  would  assign  the  same  functions  to  women  as 
to  men,  so  far  as  they  could  discharge  them,  and  give 
them  the  same  education.  His  observations  on  the  “nature  ” 
of  women,  a  phrase  that  led  captive  the  astute  intellect  of 
Aristotle,  are  very  pertinent.  “  Nature,”  he  says,  is  used 
in  two  senses.  Bald  men  and  long-haired  men  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  or  nature,  but  it  would  not  be  inferred  that, 
if  bald  men  make  shoes,  long-haired  men  must  be  excluded 
from  the  cobbler’s  art.  In  another  sense,  nature  means 
facility  of  acquiring  any  knowledge.  Now,  in  some  few 
things,  said  Plato,  women  surpassed  men,  as  in  making 
pastry  and  preserves,  but  in  most  things  the  men  are  supe¬ 
rior.  Both  sexes  have  a  share  of  natural  gifts,  and  women 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  all  pursuits  as  well  as  men,  though 
in  none  would  they  attain  to  equal  excellence.  Women, 
like  men,  display  predilections  for  knowledge,  for  war,  or 
for  money-making.  Some  are  fit  to  be  rulers.  To  give 
women  the  education  necessary  to  fit  them  for  these  pur¬ 
suits  is  not  against  nature  ;  it  is  the  existing  usage  which 
contradicts  nature.  So  he  would  have  the  women  strip  for 
gymnastics,  and  the  wives  of  the  guardians  must  take  part 
in  war,  the  lighter  tasks  being  assigned  to  them  on  account 
of  their  comparative  weakness.  In  all  this  Plato  saw 
nothing  absurd,  for  what  is  useful  is  noble,  what  is  hurtful 
is  base  (ro  cnXoi',  ro  bk  ftKaftepoy 

Making  allowance  for  the  touch  of  extravagance  that  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  ‘  Republic,’  these  views,  put 
forward  by  Plato  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  are 
very  refreshing ;  they  attest  the  vitality  of  truth,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  obstacles  to  its  realisation. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER. 

Her  Majesty's  Tower.  By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.  Volume* 
111.  and  IV.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mr  Dixon  says  that  “  these  volumes  close  one  branch  of 
the  studies  vrliich  have  occupied  his  mind  and  pen  for 
more  than  twenty  years,”  and  that  they  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  new  materials,  although  he  has  not  cared  “  to  fret 
his  readers  by  a  dozen  references  in  every  page  to  pipe- 
rolls,  doquets,  warrant  books,  and  council  registers.”  Many 
readers  would  like  the  work  better  for  a  judicious  amount 
of  this  fretting,  and  for  a  more  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
historical  details  in  which  it  abounds.  Though  it  is  need¬ 
lessly  sketchy,”  however,  and  though  *  Her  Majesty’s 
Tower  ’  is  generally  only  a  title  of  courtesy,  the  book  i* 
thoroughly  interesting,  well  written,  and  instructive. 

The  third  volume  is  for  the  most  part  a  picturesque  memoir 
of  **  Steenie  ”  Buckingham,  with  Sir  John  Eliot  for  the 
second  figure  in  most  of  its  pictures,  and  with  a  crowd  of 
other  persons,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  dancing  attendance 
at  court,  or  painfully  working  out  their  plans  for  deliver¬ 
ing  England  from  Stuart  misrule.  Mr  Dixon  has  made  a 
highway  out  of  the  by-paths  of  history  during  the 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  produced  a  very 
vivid  group  of  illustrations  of  some  phases  in  the  life  of  the 
country  during  that  memorable  period.  The  subject  itself 
is  too  full  of  national  degradation  to  make  really  pleasant 
reading,  but  Mr  Dixon  wishes  to  instruct  as  well 
please,  and  he  has  achieved  his  purpose  in  as  entertaininjf 
a  way  as  possible.  He  shows  us  Villiers,  under  training 
of  his  dissolute  mother,  preparing  to  amuse  King  James^ 
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and  do  his  utmost  in  ruining  England.  In  terse,  vigorous 
style,  he  tells  over  again  the  repulsive  story  of  pedan¬ 
tic  tyranny,  royal  greed,  and  courtly  vice  that  made 
Enffland  unbearable  to  the  forerunners  and  associates  of 
Cromwell.  The  be-jewelled  figure  of  Villiers,  who  takes 
the  lead  in  all  this  running  riot  of  meanness  and  harlotry, 
is  well  drawn,  and  in  striking  contrast  is  the  sober  gait  of 
Eliot  the  sometime  friend  of  Villiers  ;  not  rushing  out  of 
Vanity  Fair,  but  gathering  up  all  the  forces  of  honesty 
and  patriotism  in  hope  of  demolishing  it.  Bacon  and  the 
temporising  reformers  of  his  clique  come  now  and  then  to 
the  front ;  and  Laud,  with  his  party  of  national  regene¬ 
rators  after  a  fashion,  is  more  prominently  brought  for¬ 
ward  until  at  last  we  see  Villiers  stabbed,  Eliot  and  the 
others  of  the  Nine  lodged  in  the  Tower,  and  Laud  also 
sent  there  in  his  turn.  Before  we  close  this  volume  we 
must  make  from  it  one  extract,  which  fairly  illustrates  Mr 
Dixon’s  power,  never  very  profound,  but  always  successful 
in  giving  freshness  to  trite  topics,  and  life  to  dead  facts  : 

Charles  had  taken  to  himself  new  councillors,  who  taught  him 
to  rule  his  country  as  the  Bourbon  ruled  in  France,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  ruled  in  Spain.  For  these  years  force  was  right,  and  power 
was  law.  Wentworth  was  the  State ;  Laud  was  the  Church ;  and 
Charles  was  God. 

This  prince  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the 
dreamy  pets  of  romantic  youth  and  credulous  age.  Poets  and 
girls  look  up  into  his  eyes,  as  they  beam  down  from  walls  in 
Vandyke’s  pictures,  with  a  yearning  of  the  soul  akin  to  love. 
What  dignity,  what  sweetness,  in  the  royal  saint !  If  not  in 
every  line  a  king  of  men — for  some  of  these  lines  are  certainly 
wanting  in  curve  and  mass— no  man  with  gift  of  sight  can  say 
that  Charles  looks  other  than  like  a  student  and  a  prince.  Judg¬ 
ing  him  from  what  the  arts  have  left  us,  we  perceive  that  here  was 
a  prince  who,  whether  he  acted  well  or  ill,  was  to  be  adored  by 
women,  and  by  men  who  love  and  hate  like  women  ;  for  even  such 
hard  critics  as  would  lash  him  heavily  for  what  they  call  his  craft 
and  baseness,  own  that  he  was  graced  by  charms  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  men.  His  face  was  fine.  His  smile  was 
sorcery.’  His  voice  was  low  and  sweet.  His  figure,  not  a  bad 
one,  was  adorned  with  care  ;  each  point  of  light  and  shade  being 
studied  for  effect  from  plume  to  spur.  Each  caught  the  eye  like 
a  work  of  art.  In  dress,  in  gait,  in  speech,  his  ways  were  perfect ; 
in  so  far  as  such  things  can  be  governed  into  outward  harmony  by 
line  and  law.  Frank,  open,  natural,  he  could  not  be  ;  the  school 
in  which  he  had  been  trained  forbidding  him  to  move  his  hand,  to 
part  his  lips,  to  nod  his  head,  excepting  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  laid  down.  Young,  pensive,  picturesque,  he  glided  through 
the  world  like  one  who  w’as  subdued  by  sorrow,  even  as  he 
seemed  to  be  refined  by  taste.  Yet  Charles  was  not  all  outward 
show.  Some  good  there  lay  in  him  beyond  his  love  of  art.  His 
life  was  pure.  In  days  when  kings  kept  harems,  much  as  they 
kept  kennels,  he  was  true  (in  measure)  to  his  marriage  vows.  At 
first,  his  French  wife  led  him  a  fretful  dance  ;  but,  after  Bassom- 
piere  had  made  them  kiss  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  king  was  what  a 
husband  should  be ;  on  the  side  of  charity  a  little  more.  For  all 
the  youngsters  at  his  knee  he  had  a  parent’s  fondness,  and  a 
parent’s  pride;  at  seeing  which  satirical  lords-in-waiting  would 
occasionally  smile  and  turn  their  heads.  In  books  he  was  fairly 
read;  and  of  the  arts  he  was  a  noble  judge.  Pictures  and  poems 
were  his  higher  world,  the  choice  companions  of  his  silent  hours ; 
and  in  these  happier  moments  of  his  life  he  fled  from  Coventry 
and  Land  to  gaze  with  wonder  on  liubens’  tints,  and  listen  witn 
delight  to  Shakespeare’s  lines. 

Unless  his  soul  were  stirred  by  wrath,  his  voice  was  tuned  to 
sweet  and  linapid  chords.  But  when  he  left  the  field  of  dress  and 
taste,  of  smiles  and  words,  he  was  deficient  on  every  side ;  in 
strength,  in  trust,  in  truth ;  in  all  that  makes  a  noble  man.  His 
intellect  was  weak.  His  moral  sense  w'as  dull.  No  love  of  truth 
as  truth,  no  loyalty  to  fact  as  fact,  sustained  his  life.  He  was  not 
gentle,  and  he  was  not  brave.  But  seldom  could  he  find  the  clues 
of  right  and  wrong.  A  thing  he  liked  was  never  wrong ;  a  thing 
he  loathed  was  never  right.  No  man  could  trust  his  word — no 
party  reckon  on  his  pledge.  A  trick  of  settling  with  his  conscience, 
(lay  by  day,  grew  on  him  ;  silencing  the  voice  within  by  acts  of 
self-deceiving  guile.  No  courtly  priest  was  ever  readier  to  absolve 
a  royal  saint  than  Charles  was  ready  to  absolve  himself.  He 

t  it;  As  he  told  himself,  he  meant  no  harm.  If 

wicked  and  unfaithful  men  abused  him,  he  was  bound  to  crush 
hem.  Had  he  broken  faith  ?  Then  he  repented  of  his  sin — in 
secret ;  and  in  secret  he  forgave  himself  that  sin.  Yet  Charles 
higher  sense,  in  presence  of  the  nobler  verities,  a 
that  “  policies  of  deception”  have  a  first  success  ;  he 
ould  not  see  the  weakness,  shame,  and  danger  that  are  sowm  in 
every  violated  oath. 

Having  devoted  the  whole  of  his  third  volume  to  half  a 
century  of  English  history,  Mr  Dixon,  in  the  fourth  volume, 
ravels  inore  hastily  over  the  remaining  time,  and  keeps 
^ore  strictly  within  the  limits  of  his  title.  The  volume 
opens  well  with  a  notice  of  some  political  prisoners  under 
0  later  Stuarts,  especially  Sir  James  Harrington  and 
gernon  Sydney.  In  sketching  Sydney’s  life,  Mr  Dixon 


has  comparatively  new  ground  to  tread,  and  he  does'  it 
very  well.  The  second  half  of  his  last  volume  is  less 
interesting,  the  fault  being  not  his,  but  his  subject’s.  There 
is  not  much  to  tell  that  is  worth  hearing  about  the  Jacobin 
captives,  and  we  have  already  heard  enough  about  Burdett 
and  Thistlewood  and  the  Oato-street  conspirators. 

Happily  for  modern  generations,  England  has  had  no  need 
to  pull  down  her  Bastile.  The  Tower,  after  long  significance 
in  political  history,  and  with  a  blot  of  blood  that  cannot  be 
effaced  on  nearly  every  inch  of  its  pavement,  a  venerable 
relic  of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  royal  wrong-doing  of  every 
sort,  is  now  only  a  show  place.  “  The  darker  usages  of 
power,”  as  Mr  Dixon  says,  “with  all  the  passions  they 
excited  in  the  past,  are  fading  from  the  habit  of  our 
thought.  The  wheel,  the  maiden,  and  the  boot  are  gone. 
The  block  is  an  antiquity.  The  axe,  the  lantern,  and  the 
sword  are  hung  on  racks.  A  prison  lodging  is  a  place  for 
daily  crowds  to  pass  through.” 


MR  PROCTOR  ON  THE  SUN. 

The  Stni :  Jiuler,  Fire,  Light,  and  Life  of  the  Planetary  System, 
By  liichard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.1^  Longmans. 

The  author  of  ‘  Saturn  and  his  System  *  attempts  to 
give  us  in  the  present  volume  a  full  account  of  the  recent 
remarkable  discoveries  effected  by  observers  of  the  sun,  by 
means  of  the  telescope,  the  spectroscope,  polariscopic 
analysis,  and  photography.  He  devotes  the  opening 
chapter  to  the  question  of  the  sun’s  distance — a  problem 
which  has  a  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  on  account 
of  the  approaching  transits  of  Venus,  while  the  chapters 
which  follow  treat  of  the  dimensions  and  mass  of  the  great 
luminary,  and  of  the  influences  which  he  exerts  on  all  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system.  Mr  Proctor  then  proceeds  to 
explain  the  principles  of  spectroscopic  research,  giving  a 
succinct  but  clear  history  of  spectroscopic  analysis,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
as  to  the  sun’s  general  structure,  the  photosphere,  the 
coloured  prominences,  the  corona,  and  the  zodiacal  light ; 
and  in  the  final  chapter  he  considers  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  the  sidereal  system,  and  of  his  motion  with  his 
fellow  orbs  through  space.  Two  useful  appendices  are 
added,  which  treat  respectively  of  the  “  approaching  tran¬ 
sits  of  Venus  and  the  best  means  of  observing  them,”  and 
of  “  solar  eclipses.” 

It  is  obvious  from  this  glance  at  the  contents  of  Mr  Proc¬ 
tor’s  work  that  he  has  assumed  a  difiScult  task  in  undertaking 
to  expound  this  part  of  astronomical  science  to  readers 
who  do  not  possess  what  Sir  John  Hcrschel  calls  “  a  sound 
and  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics,*’  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  recent  discoveries  in  physical  optics. 
We  cannot,  however,  praise  too  highly  the  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  admirably  lucid  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  the  subject.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  must  of  course 
be  regarded  as  a  popular  handbook,  but  Mr  Proctor  adds 
so  many  notes  dealing  with  the  more  technical  parts  of 
astronomy,  and  frequently  containing  formulae  and  compu* 
tations,  that  it  will  be  especially  welcome  to  the  astronomical 
student.  The  chapters  which  sum  up  the  recent  disco¬ 
veries  in  solar  physics  by  the  application  of  spectroscopic 
analysis  confer  a  substantial  value  on  his  volume,  as  he  has 
there  embodied,  in  a  thoroughly  intelligible  manner,  the 
chief  results  which  followed  Kirchoff's  wonderful  discovery, 
and  which  have  been  until  now  almost  shut  up  from  the 
general  reader  in  the  costly  works  of  Roscoe  and  Schellen, 
and  the  records  of  learned  societies.  The  coloured  litho¬ 
graphic  plates  and  the  numerous  woodcuts  which  illustrate 
the  volume  are  extremely  good  of  their  kind,  and  render 
the  explanations  in  the  text  more  lucid  and  interesting. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  value  of  the  sun  s  mean 
distance,  which,  according  to  the  latest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  determination,  has  been  found  to  be  92,000,000 
miles,  was  considered  by  Professor  Smyth  to  be  recorded  in 
the  dimensional  features  of  the  great  pyramid ; 
proving  that  the  ancient  astronomers  knew  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  moderns  for  a  long  time  imagined.  Mr 
Proctor,  indeed,  in  one  of  his  former  works,  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  Chaldasans  knew  of  the  existence  of  Saturn’s 
ring  and  Jupiter’s  moons,  while  the  discovery  by  Mr  Layard 
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of  a  plano-convex  lens  of  rock-crystal  at  Nimroud  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Assyrians  were,  at  all  events,  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  optics  to  construct  lenses. 
Modem  astronomers,  however,  were  long  satisfied  with 
Encke’s  erroneous  calculations  Of  the  sun’s  distance ;  and, 
as  they  were  adopted  by  the  *  Nautical  Almanac  ’  as  cor¬ 
rect,  it  was  with  great  surprise  that  the  general  public  were 
lately  told  to  unlearn  figures  which  they  had  long  been 
taught  to  regard  as,  at  all  events,  approximately  true. 
But  we  must  not  exclaim  too  soon,  and  join  in  the  popular 
outcry  against  the  enormous  inaccuracies  of  the  most 
exact  of  the  sciences,”  for  the  problem  is  one  beset  with 
difficulties,  and,  as  Mr  Proctor  remarks,  “  the  great  wonder 
is,  not  that  the  estimates  made  by  astronomers  should 
differ,  but  that  even  the  vaguest  ideas  should  have  been 
formed  respecting  the  sun’s  distance.”  We  cannot  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  problem  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  remarks  that 
the  recent  correction  in  the  value  of  the  sun’s  parallax 
corresponds  to  the  apparent  breadth  of  a  human  hair  at 
125  feet,  or  of  a  sovereign  eight  miles  distant ;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  error  has  been  detected  and  the  correction 
applied  ;  and  that  the  detection  and  correction  have  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  friends,  and  not  with  the  enemies,  of  science.” 

The  systematic  study  of  the  sun’s  surface  did  not  begin 
until  astronomers  were  assisted  by  the  telescope,  although 
allusions  to  the  solar  spots  are  to  be  found  long  before  the 
time  of  Galileo.  Kepler,  indeed,  saw  a  reference  to  them 
in  the  line  from  Virgil’s  first  “  Oeorgio  ’’ — 

**  Ille  ubi  nascentcm  maculis  variaverit  ortuiu,** 

while  Father  Mailla  states  that  the  Chinese  recorded  the 
appearance  of  spots  ou  the  sun  in  the  year  321  a.d.  Fabri- 
cius,  however,  in  1611,  was  one  of  the  earliest  observers  of 
the  solar  spots  ;  while  Galileo  and  Father  Scheiner  not  only 
discovered  them  independently,  but  also  investigated  the 
laws  which  regulated  their  motion.  We  may  pass  over  the 
numerous  observers  of  the  sun’s  surface  until  we  arrive  at 
the  period  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  who  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  sun  was  an  opaque  globe,  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  envelope.  The  truth  of  his  observations  has 
been  generally  confirmed  by  recent  discoveries,  but  several 
of  his  hypotheses  have  been  disproved.  Perhaps,  however, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  results  were  obtained  by 
Schwabe,  who  proved  that  the  solar  spots  increase  and 
diminish  in  frequency  and  size  in  a  period  of  about  eleven 
years.  This  discovery  was  followed  by  the  recognition  of  an 
association  between  this  sun-spot  period  and  magnetic  dis. 
turbances  on  the  earth,  and,  indeed,  of  a  certain  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  planetary  motions,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  the  solar  spots ;  while  General  Sabine  suggests  that 
an  auroral  outburst  in  the  sun  **  may,  perhaps,  be  responded 
to,  simultaneously,  by  the  different  planets,  so  that  the 
whole  solar  system  would  seem  to  thrill  almost  like  a  living 
being  under  the  magnetic  excitement.”  Mr  Proctor  alludes 
to  the  interesting  solar  researches  made  by  Messrs  De  La 
Eue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy,  who  not  only  showed  that  the 
umbra  of  a  spot  is  nearer  the  sun’s  centre  than  the 
penumbra,  and  that  the  spot  itself  is  a  phenomenon  which 
takes  place  beneath  the  level  of  the  sun’s  photosphere, 
but  also  that  Venus  exerts  a  special  influence  on  the 
solar  spots,  and  that  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets  affect 
considerably  the  condition  of  the  photosphere.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  Nasmyth’s  willow-leaf 
theory  ”  which  Sir  John  Herschel  regards  as  undoubtedly 
new,  and  of  great  interest  and  importance.  This  theory  is 
so  called  because  the  ”  pores  ”  of  the  solar  photosphere  are 
interstices  between  certain  luminous  objects  of  a  definite 
shape  and  uniform  size,  whose  form  is  that  of  the  oblong 
leaves  of  a  willow-tree.  Sir  John  Herschel  can  only  regard 
these  as  separate  **  sheets,  flakes,  or  scales,  having  some 
sort  of  solidity,’*  and  as  being  the  **  immediate  sources  of 
the  solar  light  and  heat.”  He  is  led  to  describe  them  indeed 
as  **  organisms  of  some  peculiar  and  amazing  kind  ;  and 
though  it  would  be  too  daring  to  speak  of  such  organisation 
as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  life,  yet  we  do  know  that 
vital  action  is  competent  to  develope  at  once  heat,  light, 
and  electricity.” 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  those  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  which  for  so  long  a  time  haO  apparently  no 


meaning  or  signification,  are  amongst  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  present  century.  The  labours  of  Bunsen  and 
Kirchoff,  of  Huggins  and  Frankland.  of  Augstrom  and  Van 
der  Willingen,  have  been  rewarded  by  discoveries  which 
Newton’s  wildest  dreams  could  not  have  shadowed  forth. 
For,  as  Mr  Proctor  remarks,  by  an  observation  extending 
over  a  few  seconds  only,  ”  we  can  measure  the  swiftness  of 
the  solar  wind-storm,  can  gauge  the  pressure  of  the  solar 
atmosphere,  and  can  estimate  the  relative  temperature  of 
spot  and  faculw,  of  photosphere  and  chromosphere,  and 
lastly,  of  the  higher  regions  to  which  eruptions  cast  those 
masses  of  glowing  vapour  which  form  the  solar  pro¬ 
minences.”  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun, 
Kirchhoff  found  that  calcium,  magnesium,  chromiumi 
nickel,  cobalt,  barium,  copper,  and  zinc,  existed  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  while  more  recent  researches  have 
added  hydrogen,  sodium,  iron,  aluminium,  and  manga¬ 
nese.  Of  gold  and  silver,  platinum,  lead,  and  mercury,  the 
solar  spectrum  shows  no  trace,  and  the  lines  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  also  absent,  though  these  gases  can  be  scarcely 
supposed  to  be  actually  wanting.  The  strange  coloured 
prominences  which  were  first  observed  during  the  total 
eclipse  of  1842,  the  spectroscope  now  tells  us,  consist  of 
glowing  gaseous  matter ;  while  the  corona,  or  crown  of  glory 
which  surrounds  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  during  a  solar 
eclipse,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  cloud  of  cosmical 
bodies,  which  also  produce  that  mysterious  phenomenon 
known  as  the  zodiacal  light. 

In  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  solar  motion  through 
space,  Mr  Proctor  puts  forward  some  novel  views  as  to  the 
aggregation  of  the  lucid  stars  along  certain  regions,  and 
their  segregation  from  others.  Certainly  the  statistical 
evidence  which  he  brings  out  in  support  of  his  hypothesis 
is  of  the  most  convincing  character,  and  it  is  strange  that 
it  has  during  so  long  a  time  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
astronomers. 


TRAVEL  IN  SIBERIA. 

Tent  Lift  in  Siberia  and  Adventuret  among  the  Koracks  and 
other  Tribes  in  Kamtchatka  and  Northern  Asia,  By  George 
Kennan.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  in  these  days,  when  so  many  **  made  ” 
books  of  travel  are  constantly  appearing,  to  come  across  a 
genuine  work  of  the  old  sort.  The  world  has  been  so 
thoroughly  explored  that  there  are  few  countries  remain¬ 
ing  which  belong  to  the  terra  incognita.  The  charm  which 
the  earlier  records  of  travel  possess  consists  in  a  great  part 
in  the  fact  that  the  explorers  were  going  into  an  unknown 
land,  and  that  civilised  man  had  never  yet  trodden  in  their 
steps,  or  sailed  over  the  seas  which  they  had  discovered. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  New  Guinea,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  now  so  little  known  to  man  as 
the  country  Mr  Kennan  has  explored,  and  it  is  long  since 
we  have  read  a  more  interesting  narrative  written  in  so 
clear  and  unpretentious  a  style. 

His  expedition  was  due  to  the  attempt  made  in  1865*6, 
by  an  American  Telegraph  Company,  to  build  an  overland 
line  to  Europe,  via  Alaska,  Behring’s  Straits,  and  Siberia. 
Mr  Kennan,  who  was  to  be  employed  as  a  telegraphist  by 
the  company,  says : 

Its  employe's  in  the  coarse  of  two  years  explored  nearly  six 
thousand  miles  of  unbroken  wilderness,  extending  from  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island  to  Behring’s  Straits,  and  from  Behring’s  Straits  to 
the  Chinese  frontier  in  Asia.  The  traces  of  their  deserted  camps 
may  be  found  in  the  wildest  mountain  fastnesses  of  Kamtchatk^ 
and  on  the  vast  desolate  plains  of  North-east  Siberia,  and  throngb- 
out  the  gloomy  pine  forests  of  Alaska  and  British  Colnmbi^ 
Mounted  on  reindeer,  they  traversed  the  most  ragged  passes  of  the 
North  Asiatic  mountains,  floated  in  skin  canoes  down  the  great 
rivers  of  the  North,  slept  in  the  smoky  pologs  of  the  Siberian 
Chookchees,  and  camped  out  upon  desolate  northern  plains  m 
temperatures  of  60  and  60  below  zero.  The  poles  which  they 
erected,  and  the  houses  which  they  built,  now  stand  alone  in  an 
encircling  wilderness— the  only  result  of  two  years’  labour  ana 
suffering,  and  the  only  monuments  of  an  abandoned  enterprise. 

The  success  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  a  death-blow  to  tbo 
American  Company,  after  3,000,000  dollars  had  been  spent 
by  it  on  the  enterprise.  - 

Mr  Kennan  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  June,  1865, 
with  three  companions — Major  S.  Abuza,  a  Russian 
man,  in  command  of  the  expedition  j  Mr  Mahood,  a  ciru 
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enffineer  ;  and  Mr  B.  J.  Bush.  They  arrived  at  Petro- 
uaulovski,  the  capital  of  Kamtchatka,  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  unsuccessful  Anglo-French  expedition 
during  the  Russian  war,  late  in  the  month  of  August.  On 
the  4th  of  September  they  prepared  to  set  out  on  their 
expedition  to  the  north,  the  first  part  of  which  was  to 
traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka , 
a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  miles.  All  one’s  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  of  Kamtchatkan  climate  and  scenery  are 
overturned  by  Mr  Kennan’s  description  of  his  journey 
through  the  country  in  the  early  autumn.  The  climate,  he 
gays,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  is  comparatively  mild  ; 
the  vegetation  has  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  and  the 
scenery  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Northern  Asia.  Bein- 
deer  and  black  and  brown  bears  roam  over  the  mossy 
plains  and  through  the  gras.sy  valleys,  wild  sheep  and  ibex 
are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  millions  of  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans  swarm  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  a  most  inoffensive  and  hospitable  race ;  in 
short,  from  Mr  Kennan’s  enthusiastic  description,  he  would 
seem  to  have  found  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas  in  the 
supposed  wilds  of  Siberia.  As  the  winter  came  on,  and  they 
advanced  northward  into  lands  unvisited  before  by  any 
European,  a  great  change  was  experienced  ;  all  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wild  vine,  disappeared,  and  the 
settled  inhabitants  gave  place  to  the  wandering  Koracks, 
with  their  herds  of  reindeer. 

These  latter  seem  constantly  to  be  moving  over  the  vast 
plains  of  Northern  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka,  seldom  camp¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  week  in  one  place.  A  herd  of  four  or 
five  thousand  reindeer  will  in  a  few  days  paw  up  the  snow 
and  eat  the  moss  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the 
encampment,  and  then,  of  course,  the  band  must  move  to 
fresh  ground.  Many  of  the  herds  are  large  ;  one  rich  Korack 
possessed  three  immense  herds,  numbering  in  the  aggregate 
thirty  thousand  head.  The  settled  Koracks  appear  to  be  a 
very  inferior  race  to  their  wandering  brethren.  Mr  Kennan’s 
description  of  their  dwellings  and  modes  of  life  would  not 
mduce  one  to  desire  a  lengthened  residence  with  them. 
Their  houses  are  filthy  beyond  description,  and  only  acces¬ 
sible  through  the  chimney,  and  their  personal  habits  are 
suited  to  their  dwellings. 

After  travelling  on  dog-sledges  and  deer-sledges  through 
the  country  occupied  by  the  various  tribes  of  Koracks  and 
Chookchees,  and  being  exposed  to  extreme  risk  and  hard¬ 
ship,  the  travellers  reached  Anadyrok,  the  most  easterly 
settlement  in  Siberia,  and  situated  on  the  Arctic  circle. 
Mr  Kennan’s  account  of  his  journey  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Anadyo  river,  on  Behring’s  Straits,  must  be 
read  in  detail  to  be  done  justice  to.  We  can  recommend 
his  work  to  all  who  appreciate  a  thoroughly  interesting 
and  well-written  account  of  travel  in  a  part  of  the  world 
almost  unknown.  Since  Dr  Kane’s  Arctic  explorations,  we 
do  not  recollect  a  work  of  American  travel  of  greater 
interest. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


The  Golden  Bait.  By  Henry  Holl,  Author  of  ‘The  King*8 
Mail,*  Arc.  lu  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley. 


It  is  very  diflScult  to  classify  Mr  Holl’s  latest  production, 
and  assign  it  to  any  one  of  the  great  schools  of  fiction. 
The  first  volume  is  tedious  and  prosy,  full  of  detailed 
descriptions  of  mild  young  ladies,  cashmere  shawls,  and 
^her  impedimenta  of  the  reader,  and  might  be  described  as 
belonging  to  the  “  domestic  ”  species  of  novel.  The 
second  volume  is  suggestive  of  dark  deeds  to  come,  and 
conUins  many  wonderful  coincidences  and  eccentric  pictures 
^’11  •  manners.  In  the  third  volume,  however,  the 
ains  at  length  appear  in  their  true  colours:  a  wife  is 
nven  to  madness  ;  three  murders  are  committed  in  as 
many  chapters,  and  we  are  treated  to  the  usual  melo- 
amatic  horrors  of  the  great  Braddonian  school.  Mr  Holl 
gives  us  some  strange,  if  not  impossible,  characters.  Eller- 
n,  the  educated  villain  of  the  story,  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
good  sort  of  fellow  until  towards  the  end  of  the  third 

I®®t»  k®  should  be  so 
eve  ^.1  quickly  killed  out  of  the  way.  How- 

imiLi*  ^  space,  and  the  virtuous  hero  waiting 

pa  lently  to  be  mairied  to  Ellerton’s  widow,  may  account 


for  the  author’s  savage  treatment  of  a  very  respectable 
member  of  society.  Another  strange  character  that  Mr 
Holl  has  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness  is  Angus 
McLeod,  Ellerton’s  servant  and  hanger-on.  He  is  introduced 
to  us  as  a  lumbering  clown,  having  a  dog-like  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  master,  and  altogether  may  be  described  as  a 
nineteenth  century  Caliban,  “  as  disproportioned  in  his 
manners  as  in  his  shape.” 


Mr  Holl  s  conception  of  female  character  we  do  not  care 
to  discuss.  His  young  ladies  are  respectable  talking 
dummies,  generally  arrayed  in  white  muslin.  Perhaps  he 
has  been  most  successful  in  his  description  of  Miss  Pris¬ 
cilla,  an  angular,  selfish,  methodistical,  scandal-loving 
spinster,  who  cannot  enjoy  herself,  and  has  a  strong  objec¬ 
tion  to  anybody  else  being  happy  in  her  presence.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  Captain  Nubbleton, 
a  small  but  fierce  half-pay  officer,  very  consequential  and 
very  poor,  who  ekes  out  his  slender  income  by  instructing 
young  cadets  in  the  military  art : 


A  fiery  soul,  wliich  worketh  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o’er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 


The  plot  of  the  story  is  very  mysterious  and  compli¬ 
cated  ;  even  when  we  reach  the  last  page  we  do  not  quite 
understand  some  of  the  mysterious  events  related  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book.  In  the  first  chapter  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mrs  Bushbrook  and  her  daughters  Margaret  and 
Bertha,  who  sit  listening  to  a  tempestuous  night,  while 
their  father  is  at  sea.  Presently  a  letter  comes  announcing 
that  the  Nancy,  Captain  Bushbrook’s  vessel,  has  been  lost 
with  all  hands,  except  Mark  Ellerton,  a  rich  Jamaica 
planter,  and  his  servant.  Ellerton  soon  becomes  friendly 
with  the  family  and  falls  in  love  with  Margaret,  who 
is  engaged  to  a  young  ensign,  Frederick  Arkwright. 
Mark  Ellerton,  however,  perseveres,  and,  favoured  by  Mrs 
Bushbrook,  fishes  for  Margaret  with  “a  golden  bait.” 
He  presents  her  with  a  casket  of  jewels.  “There 
were  opals,  sapphires,  pearls,  and  diamonds;  while  in 
the  centre  a  coil  of  brilliants  of  the  purest  water 
glittered  like  a  serpent  basking  in  the  sun.”  Like 
Goethe’s  heroine,  Mr  Holl’s  ^rgaret  arrays  herself 
in  her  jewels  before  her  looking-glass,  and  of  course,  in 
!  the  end,  is  overcome  by  the  magnificence  of  the  present. 
She  hears,  too,  that  her  lover  is  fickle,  and  finally  marries 
Mark  Ellerton,  and  goes  to  reside  in  an  old  country-house 
belonging  to  his  family.  But  she  is  unhappy,  and  her 
husband  grows  suspicious  and  unkind,  and  believes  that  she 
receives  visits  from  her  old  lover  during  his  absence  from 
home.  He  is  compelled  to  go  away  one  night,  and  makes  his 
servant  Angus  promise  to  kill  her  lover,  if  he  should  visit  her. 
Frederick  Arkwright  does  visit  the  house  on  that  evening, 
but  another  person  also  goes  there  for  another  purpose.  In 
the  darkness  Angus  kills  the  wrong  man,  and  is  not  aware 
of  the  mistake,  buries  him  neatly  at  dead  of  night,  and 
informs  his  master  of  his  supposed  success.  Ellerton,  thus 
assured  of  the  treachery  of  his  wife,  keeps  her  a  close 
prisoner  under  the  charge  of  Angus.  She  goes  mad,  and 
is  rescued  from  her  gloomy  prison  by  her  sister.  Suspicion 
points  to  Ellerton,  and  he  and  his  man  are  arrested.  Eller¬ 
ton  maintains  his  innocence  and  is  released,  while  Angus 
is  committed  for  trial.  He  escapes,  however,  returns  to 
Ellerton’s  house,  chops  his  master’s  head  off,  and  runs 
away.  At  length  the  Nemesis  overtakes  him,  in  the  shape 
of  two  gipsies,  who  pay  him  out  for  betraying  their  secrets 
by  hanging  him  up  to  a  tree.  The  wicked  husband  out  of 
the  way,  Margaret  recovers*  her  reason  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  marries  her  old  lover.  Her  sister 
Bertha  is  also  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  a  rich  and  virtuous 
young  gentleman.  “  Two  excellent  estates  having  been 
found,”  says  our  author,  “exactly  suiting  them,  and  so 
close  together  that  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  made 
on  purpose,”  these  two  couples  live  happily  in  close  conti¬ 
guity  ever  after.  We  cannot  say  that  the  story  is  quite 
original  throughout.  Mr  Holl  has  borrowed  something 
from  Shakespeare,  and  a  great  deal  from  modem  novelisU. 
The  little  that  is  original  is  very  tedious,  and  we  candidly 
own  that  we  prefer  the  author  when  he  shines  by  a  reflected 

light. 
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Jowph  and  hist  Friend a  Story  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Bayard 
Taylor.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

*  Joseph  and  his  Friend '  belongs  to  that  type  of  story 
which  is  known  as  the  New  England  novel.  Although 
Pennsylvania  is  not  one  of  the  States  included  under 
the  designation,  the  society  described  by  Mr  Taylor  is 
similar  in  eveiT  essential  respect  to  that  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  pfiases  of  life  and  character  that  are  here 
delineated  are  the  same  as  other  writers,  like  Hawthorne, 
Dr  Holmes,  and  Mrs  D.  T.  Whitney,  have  made  all 
readers  of  fiction  familiar  >vith.  Wo  know  almost 
enough  about  the  conscientious  and  painfully  self-con¬ 
scious  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  Puritan 
fathers.  But  although  Mr  Taylor  travels  over  familiar 
ground,  and  has  no  notable  discovery  to  disclose,  the 
people  who  figure  in  his  novel  are  so  interesting  in 
themselves  and  are  so  agreeably  introduced  to  our  notice, 
that  we  cannot  grudge  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Joseph 
Asten  and  Philip  Held  are  men  w^orth  knowing,  and  we 
readily  sympathise  with  their  troubles  and  aspirations. 
Both  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  community  in  which 
their  life  has  been  cast,  and  the  main  interest  of  the 
novel  centres  on  their  struggle  after  a  fuller  and  freer 
existence. 

When  the  story  opens,  Joseph,  who  has  been  brought 
up  by  a  strict  Calvinistic  maiden  aunt,  has  just  reached 
manhood,  and  is  about  to  make  the  first  practical  effort 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  severe  discipline  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  Without  asking  the  con¬ 
sent  of  his  aunt,  Joseph  sets  out  for  an  evening  party 
at  a  neighbouring  farm.  This  may  not  seem  a  very 
formidable  act  of  self-assertion,  but  it  is  important  to 
both  aunt  and  nephew.  As  Joseph  rode  away  from  the 
house,  “  the  thought  of  his  aunt,  grimly  waiting  for  his 
return,  was  already  perched  like  an  imp  on  the  crupper, 
and  clung  to  his  side  with  claw's  of  steel.  She,  looking 
through  the  window,  also  felt  that  it  was  so  ;  and,  much 
relieved,  went  back  to  her  household  duties.”  The  first 
step  had  been  taken  towards  independence,  and  that 
evening  party  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
Joseph’s  life. 

From  this  simple  exploit  of  independence  his  career 
is  described  with  great  vigour  and  reality.  We  need 
not  repeat  the  story  of  his  luckless  love-making  and 
its  luckless  ending.  It  is  well  and  powerfully  por¬ 
trayed ;  and  nil  the  suiroundings  of  Joseph’s  life  are 
impressively  set  forth.  Nearly  all  the  characters, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  drawn  from  the  life,  if  they  are  not 
quite  drawn  to  the  life ;  and  the  tale  is  one  that  w’e  can 
heartily  commend  to  all  novel-readers  who,  in  Mr 
Taylor’s  own  language,  “  prefer  quiet  pictures  of  life  to 
startling  incidents,  the  attempt  to  illustrate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character- to  the  mysteries  of  an  elaborate  plot, 
and  the  presentation  of  men  and  women  in  their  mixed 
strength  and  weakness  to  the  painting  ofw’holly  virtuous 
ideals,  and  wholly  evil  examples.” 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

INDINQ  FEB.  22. 

♦B*yuo,  Peter. — ‘  Tlie  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller.’  Vol.  II.  (8vo,  pp. 
Yl,  .m)  StrahHU.  V 

Bell’s  English  Poets — ‘The  Poems  of  John  Oldhnm.’  With  a  Memoir. 
(Kc«p.  8vo,  pp.  267.)  Uiiflln. 

Brougham,  llenr>'  Lord,  The  Life  and  Times  of.  Written  by  Himself.’ 
In  Three  Volumes,  volume  1.  (8vo,  pp.  vlii,  .WL)  Blackwood. 
*CbesiHin,  F.  W'.— ‘The  Dutch  Kepublios  of  South  Africa.’  Three  Letters 
to  B.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.l’.,  and  Charlis  Buxton,  Es<i.,  M.P.  (8vo, 
pp.  63.)  Tweedle. 

*  Churchman’s  Shilling  Magazine  and  Family  Treasur)-.’  Conducte<l  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  ll.  Baynes.  ,VoL  VIlL  (8vo,  pp.  056.)  lionldtoii 
and  Sons. 

*Darwiu,  Cliarles — ‘The  Disccnt  of  Man,  and  ScU-otion  in  Relation  to 
Sex.’  In  Two  Volumes.  "With  Illustrations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii. 
423 ;  ix,  475.)  Murray. 

Disraeli,  The  Right  Honourable  B. — ‘Venetia.’  New  Edition.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  482.)  l..ongnisns. 

I>ufty,  Jos*  ph. — ‘  A  Blighted  I.ifc,  and  other  Poems.’  (Feap.  8vo,  pp.  vlil, 
200.)  Simpkin,  Marsliall,  and  Co. 

•Earle.  John  Cnarles.— ‘EiigliKh  I’rcmlcrs  from  Sir  Robert  W'ulpolo  to  Sir 
Robert  I’eel.’  In  Two  Volumes.  (I’ost  8vo,  pp.  xix,  3:14;  xiii,  312.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Edwards,  Frederick. — ‘A  Treatise  on  Smoky  Chimneys,  Their  Cure  and 
I*revention.’  Sixth  Edition.  (Royal  &vo,  pp.  v,  5U.)  Longmans. 
Howitt,  W'illiain. — ‘  The  Mad  War-l’lanet,  and  other  Poems.’  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  X,  lOU.)  I.onginans. 

‘Horaw,  ITie  Odes  of.’  Book  First  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
M.  C.  (Fean,  8vo,  pp.  73.)  Ninimo. 

•Latham,  John  Herbert. — ‘Theories of  J’lilh»8ophy  and  Reiigitm,  compared 
^th  the  Christian  Theo^  as  set  forth  by  St  Paul  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Romans.  Now  newly  Translated  with  Notes.’  (8vo,  pp.  vii,  162.) 
Lou  Allans. 

‘  Laxton  s  Builders'  Price  Book  for  1871.’  Fifty-fourth  Edition.  (12mo, 
pp,  456.)  Kelly  and  Co. 


Newman,  Francis  W.— ‘  Europe  of  the  Near  Future.  With  Tliree  LettM. 

on  the  Franoo-German  War.’  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  64.)  Triibner  ^ 
‘Noel,  Mr  Frank,  Letters  of,  respecting  the  Murder  by  Brigands  of  th- 
Captives  of  Marathon,  and  hi.s  Prosecution  by  the  Greek  Goremment  * 
(8vo,  pp.  101.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Ramsay,  Dean,—*  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character  ’  N(n« 


the  Volunteer  Movement  ana  tne  i  rogress  oi  tiie  Volunteer  OnraninII 
tion.’  (4to,  pp.  xvii,  .HO,  viii.)  Stanford.  **  ** 

[•  Tliese  books  are  or  will  he  separately  noticed.] 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  important  works 
that  we  reserve  for  fuller  notice,  there  are  very  few 
books  on  our  table  this  week.  ‘  Venetia  ’  forms  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Mr  Disraeli’s 
novels,  and  is  as  comely  a  volume  as  any  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  That  is  all  that  need  be  said  concerning  a 
book  so  well  known.  A  line  also  would  suffice  for 
mention  of  the  nineteenth  edition  of  Dean  Ramsay’s 
‘  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character,’  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  furnished  with  a  new  preface  extend¬ 
ing  to  forty  pages.  This  is  really  a  fresh  chapter,  full 
of  racy  anecdotes  of  the  delightful  sort  for  which  Dean 
Ramsay  is  already  famous.  We  must  quote  two  of  the 
shortest : 

An  old  clerical  friend  upon  Spey  side,  a  confirmed  old  bachelor, 
on  going  up  to  the  pulpit  one  Sunday  to  preach,  found,  after 
giving  out  the  psalm,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  sermon.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  objections  were  to  his  leaving  the  pnlpit,  and  going 
to  the  manse  for  his  sermon,  hut  he  preferred  sending  his  old 
confidential  housekeeper  for  it.  He  accordingly  stood  up  in  the 
pulpit,  stopped  the  singing  which  had  commenced,  and  thus 
accosted  his  faithful  domestic  :  “  Annie ;  I  say,  Annie,  ice’oe 
committed  a  mistak  the  day.  Ye  maun  jist  gang  your  waa’s 
hame,  and  ye’ll  get  my  sermon  oot  o’  my  breek-pouch,  an’  we’ll 

sing  to  the  praise  o’  the  Lord  till  ye  come  back  again.” 

*  *  *  * 

“  I  see,  James,  that  you  tak  a  bit  nap  in  the  kirk,”  said  a 
minister  to  one  of  his  people  ;  “  can  ye  no  take  a  mull  with  you  ? 
and  when  you  become  heavy  an  extra  pinch  would  keep  yon  up.” 
“  Maybe  it  wad,”  said  James,  “  but  pit  you  the  sneesbin  intil 
your  sermon,  minister,  and  maybe  that’ll  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Oldham’s  poems  arc  contained  in  the  new  volume  of 
‘Bell’s  English  Poets.’  The  series  will  be  completed  by 
seven  volumes  of  Chancer,  of  whom  Mr  Bell’s  edition 
was  perhaps  the  most  scholarly  work  done  by  him. 

Among  new  verso  Mr  William  Howitt’s  ‘  Mad  War- 
Planet  ’  deserves  fuller  mention  than  we  shall  have 
space  to  give  to  it.  It  is  a  poem  against  war,  intended 
to  set  forth  what  Mr  Howitt  calls  “  a  most  sorrowful 
psychological  fact,  palpable  on  the  face  of  all  history 

I  hold  that  the  Fall  of  Man  was  not  simply  a  fall  from  innocence 
but  a  plunge  into  the  Satanic  sphere,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  separation  from  God,  the  centre  of  all  truth  and  perception  and 
measure  of  truth,  and  the  source  of  all  soundness  of  intellect  as 
well  as  of  goodness,  is  a  condition  of  the  loss  of  these,  and  there¬ 
fore,  necessarily,  of  aberration  and  confusion,  or  in  other  words,  of 
absolute  and  perpetual  insanity.  This  insanity  in  the  fallen  hosts 
is  demonstrated  by  the  vain  and  incessant  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  order  and  happiness  of  the  universe.  The  insanity  of  the 
human  race,  the  consequence  of  its  submergence  into  the  Satanie, 
or  abnormal  sphere,  is  too  indisputably  and  sorrowfully  demon¬ 
strated  by  six  thousand  years  of  incessant  bloodshed  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  which  no  advance  in  knowledge  or  civilisa¬ 
tion  diminishes,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  increase  in 
horror  and  atrocity  with  the  increase  of  intelligence.  The  only 
escape  from  this  terrible  condition  of  things  is,  by  an  acceptance 
of  Christianity  in  the  fulness  of  its  power  and  principle  ;  but  which 
no  church,  or  body,  except  that  of  the  Friends,  has*  dared  to 
assume  and  to  rely  upon. 

We  fear  that  Mr  Howitt’s  arguments,  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse,  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 

Mr  Dufty’s  volume  of  verse  is  fairly  written,  but  con¬ 
tains  nothing  especially  to  be  commended.  Volumes 
like  bis,  published  by  subscription,  appeal  to  a  specie 
class  of  readers,  and  gain  their  end  if  they  satisfy  the 
friends  for  whom  they  are  printed.  M.  C.’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  first  hook  of  Horace’s  Odes  is  passably , 
rhythmical  and  passably  accurate.  ,  . 

Professor  Newman’s  ‘  Europe  of  the  Near  Future  is 
reprinted  from  the  October  number  of  Fraser ^  with  the 
addition  of  three  letters  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Examiner.  Mr  Newman  states  ve^  plain  y 
and  forcibly  the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  is  hot  m 
condemnation  of  the  French. 

With  the  new  volume  of  the  ‘  Churchman’s  Shilhng 
Magazine  *  Mr  Baynes’s  editorship  is  closed. 
magazine  will  henceforth  be  conducted  by  Mr  Cnanc 
Mackeson. 
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UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 
L>  LKCTUllKS,  at  ST  CEOKGES  HALL, 
t\NG1IAM  TLACE,  Sunday •  Afternoons,  at 
bilf.past  Three  o’clock  precisely. 

The  Third  Scries,  now  extended  from  SIX  to 
tIGIIT  Lectures,  will  be  as  follows : 

FebruJiry  26.  —  3IONOURE  D.  CONVV  AT,  Esq., 
“The  Fast  and  Present  of  New  England;  its 
Farly  History,  Physical  Features,  Literary'  and 
vpJiHous  Development,  and  Sketches  of  Leading 
Thinkers— Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  &c.  ’ 

^  MarclTs.-JON  A  HJALTALIN,  of  Iceland, 
on  “Iceland;  its  Physical  Features,  Volcanos, 
Hot  Springs,  &c.;  Manners  and  Customs  of  its 

^iSc^riS-W.  G.  CLARK,  31. A.,  Vicc.3ra.ster 
of  Trinity  College,  and  late  I’ublic  Orator,  Cam- 
britkre.  on  “  Protestantism.” 

Jftrch  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  Esq., 

F  K  s  3I.R.I.,  on  “  The  Eclipse.” 

MarJh  26.-1’.  SPENCER  COBBOLD,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  (Swiney  Lecturer  on  Geo¬ 
logy  British  3Iuseum),  on  “The  General  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Development  of  Ferns.” 

April  2. -EDW  ARD  MAITLAND,  Esq..  B.A., 
Cambridge,  on  “Jewish  Literature  and  Modern 
Education ;  or,  the  Use  and  3Ii3-use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  School  Room.” 

The  two  additional  Lectures,  after  Easter  (making 
the  total  of  the  three  series  amount  to 
Twenty-four),  will  be: 

April  16.-3V.  K.  CLIFFORD,  Esq.,  31. A., 
Cambridge,  on  “The  History  of  the  Sun;  an 
Explanation  of  Laplace’s  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
aud  oi  Recent  Controversies  in  Regard  to  tlio 
Time  which  can  be  allowed  for  the  Evolution  of 
Life.” 

April2.3.— PROF.  .T.  S.  BLACK  IE  (Edinburgh 
University),  on  “AVar;  its  Causes,  Character, 
and  Consequences.” 

■ 

For  Alembers’  Annual  Tickets,  admitting  bearer 
to  Reserved  Seats,  £1,  and  for  Series  Tickets,  at 
reduced  prices,  apply  by  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  AVM.  HENRY  D03IVILLE,  Esq, 
15  Gloucester  crescent,  Hyde  park,  AV’.,  or  at  the 
Hall 

Pavment  at  the  door :  ONE  PENNA';  SIX¬ 
PENCE  ;  and  (reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 

London  dialectical 

SOCIEfA",  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  AV.C. 
On  AVcdnesday,  lst3Iarch.  1871,  a  Paper  will  be 
read  by  AA’.  CRACROFT  FOOKS,  Esq.,  LL  B., 
on  “Divorce.” 

The  Chair  wiU  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 

AVILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY,  THE 
4X11  OF  MARCH. 

■pOYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS, 

-1-w  Burlington  House.  —  The  Exliibition  of 
the  AYorks  of  the  Old  Alasters,  assoeiatc'd  with 
W  orks  of  deceased  Alastors  of  the  British  School, 
w  Now  OPEN.  Admittance  (from  9  a.m.  till 
dusk).  One  Shilling.  Catalogue,  Sixpence.  Season 
Tickets  (not  transferable),  Five  ShiUiugs. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Sec. 

London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. — Notice  is  hereby 
all  objects  not  accepted  for  exhibition 
by  the  Coraiuittees  of  Seleotiou  must  be  removed 
noni  the  Exhibition  Buildings  within  three  days 
“nP'J  notice  to  that  effect,  which 

wll  be  sent  to  tlie  contributors. 

By  order, 

HENR  Y  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 
Lieut.-Colouel,  R.E.,  Secretary. 


pAPHAEL’S  GALLERY,  7  PARK 

LANE,  AV. — Four  Hundred  and  Twelve 
AA’’ork8  of  Art,  by  the  Old  Foreign  and  English 
Alastcrs,  are  now  Exhibited  for  the  Relief  of  the 
French  in  Distress.  From  Ten  till  Dusk.  Ad¬ 
mission,  Is.  Catalogue,  Gd. 

Tr»RENCH  GALLERY  FUND  and 

X  EXHIBITION  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Dis¬ 
tressed  Peasantiy  of  France.— Tliis  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  is  now  REMOVED  from  the  Gallery  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists  to  the  OLD  BOND- 
STREET  GALLERY”,  No.  26,  and  will  OPEN  on 
3IONDAY  NEXT,  Feb.  27.  The  Loan  portion 
of  tlie  Exhibition,  containing  magnificent  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  collections  of  her  Altgesty  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lady  Eastlake,  Aliss  Burdett  Coutts, 
John  Fowler.  Esq.,  E  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  and 
others,  has  been  still  further  enriched  by  splendid 
specimens  of  Titian,  Garofalo,  Claude,  anti  Land¬ 
seer,  from  the  Gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
I^ictures  and  objects  of  art  for  sale  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  French  peasantry  are  still  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Gallery  bv  the  honorary  secretaries, 
Alessrs  Chetwode  and  Wallis,  where  also  tickets 
for  the  prize  drawing  can  be  obtained.  The  Ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  open  from  10  to  5.  Admission, 
Is. ;  Catalogue,  Gd. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  Exhibition  desire 
to  express  their  public  and  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  for  the  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  have  experienced  at  their  liands, 
in  the  liberal  and  gratuitous  use  of  their  rooms  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition,  whereby  a  very 
considerable  saving  of  expense  has  been  effected 
for  the  Fund  of  the  Distressed  Peasantry  of 
France. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

A.  L.  CHETAVODE,»  Hon. 

H.  WALLIS,  f  Secs. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION. 


At  a  Aleeting  of  the  General  Committee,  held 
at  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  London,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  25,  1871,  Air  THOMAS  HUGHES, 
M.P.,  in  the  Chair,  it  was  resolved : 

1.  That  the  following  Address,  setting  forth  the 
objects  of  this  Association,  be  adopted  and  pub¬ 
lished.  “The  Anglo-American  Association  lias 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiug  the  best 
securities  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fVienaly  under¬ 
standing,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  more  cordial 
relations,  between  the  United  States  aud  Great 
Britain.  It  is  proposed  to  esUblisli  a  similar 
Society  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  many 
leading  Americans  who  will  give  their  aid  to  this 
end.  It  is  hoped  that  citizens  of  each  country 
resident  in  the  other  will  join  the  Association  in 
the  place  of  their  temporary  domicile.  The 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  some  such 
Society  has  forced  itself  on  several  of  the  Pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Committee,  wlio  have  been  lately 
in  the  United  States.  The  lamentable  ignorance 
of  contemporary  Ainericau  history  which  exista 
in  England  even  amongst  otherwise  well-in 
structed  politicians,  is  too  notorious ;  and  the  cose 
is  much  the  same  in  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  Great  Britain.  Upon  all  questions 
in  controversy  between  the  two  countries,  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  form  the  streu^h  of 
the  case  on  each  side,  are,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  unknown  in  the  other.  It  1.^  fruitlcsa  to 
inquire  how  this  cameto  paM:  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  allow  such  a  state  of  thiims  to 
continue.  Hence  the  present  efl'ort,  whicli  the 
promoters  are  confident  may  be  made  the  iustru- 


THE  DISTRESSED  FRENCH. 

A  grand  MORNING  MUSICAL 

aim  P*a®®  the  RUYA  L 

ai  PALACE  on  Saturday,  March  Itli, 

Ill'll  the  Funds  of  the  Fkench 

of  the  French  Hos- 
Patron^^e^f  tL®  immediate 

His  Miyesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
Ti  IHghness  tlie  Prince  of  Wales 

leir  Roy^  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Orleans 
«  8  Gnice  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington 
His  Uraee  the  Duke  of  St  Albans 
"tost  Xoble  the  Alarquis  of  Lome 
Aud  other  distinguished  personages. 

Leminens-Slierring- 
clmii-*  Alademoiselles  Gotts- 

Sediu’  Bottesini,  Signor  Delle 

volunVo^rA  eminent  artistes,  have  kindly 

will  condl?).*  assistance.  Aloiisieur  Gounod 

the  **  **  compositions,  and 

direction  ^  tie  under  the 

'Mreciion  of  Signor  Arditi. 

Cirv\p  Stalls,  10a.  Gd. ;  First 

Gallery,  ’  S®®<^nd  Circle,  28.  Gd. ; 

at  Alitchell’s  Royal  Library. 
Buildings  Hay’s,  Reyal  Exchange 

ot  thj  aboViMl.  the  Committee 

CoumimS?;  /“stitutioiis.  or  at  the  Alhambra. 
WStfiiu  ^  be  addressed  to  E.  RIMMEL, 


Association  for  the  present  will  be  confined  to  the 
publication  of  carefully  prepared  statements  upon 
the  questions  at  i.ssue,  which  are  specified  in  the 
President’s  Message,  and  to  entering  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  ready  to  join  in  the  work  of  hearty 
reconciliation  between  the  two  countries.  It  is 
believed  that  other  methods  of  forwarding  this 
general  object  will  open  out,  of  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  in  due 
course.  Citizens  of  either  country,  who  may  be 
ready  to  join  in  this  effort,  are  requested  to  com¬ 
municate  with  tlie  Hon.  Secretary,  Anglo- 
American  Association,  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.C.” 

2.  'I'hat  having  regard  to  the  miscliicfs  arising 
from  the  exliausted  but  unsettled  controversy  as 
to  the  Alabama  claims,  tiiis  Association  expresses 
its  earnest  desire  that  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  may 
address  tliemselves  to  the  immediate  settlement 
of  this  matter  by  negotiation,  and  that  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  form  be  allowed  to  Interfere 
witli  its  speedy  adjustment. 

3.  Tliat  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 

the  Canadian  fisheries’  question  be  at  once  pub¬ 
lished.  ; 

4.  That  advance  sheets  of  the  Report  on  the  I 
Fisheries  Question,  the  General  Address  of  the 
Associiitiou,  aud  copies  of  the  resolutions  already 
adopted,  be  forwarded  to  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  with  an  invitation  tliat  they 
should  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  .iVnglo- 
American  Association. 

6.  That  tliese  resolutions,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  Association,  be  advertised . 


COMMITTEE. 

(tThe  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  thus  indicated.) 

CHAIRMAN. 

fThomos  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

COMMITTEE. 

j  tAmos,  Sheldon,  Prof.,  Univ.  College,  London* 
tAiiderson,  Sir  James 
Applogartli,  Robert.  Esq. 

<  Arglcs,  C  D,  Esq.,  Hailevbury  College 
Armstrong,  G  F,  Esq.,  Kensington 
Ashton,  Ralph,  Esq.,  Over  Darweii 

Bain,  A,  Professor,  Aberdeen  University 

Ball,  John,  Esq.,  late  Under-Sec.  for  the  Colonies 

Beal,  James,  Esq.,  I’iccadilly 

Beale,  W  P,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Bell,  Major  Evans,  Hastings 

Baxter,  It  Dudlev,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

Bishop,  Janies,  E^.,  Leytonstone 
Biakesley,  G  H,  Esq.,  King’s  College,  Cambridgo 
Borthwick,  the  Right  Heuourable  Lord 
Bosanquet,  — ,  Esq.,  Temple 
Braithwaitc,  J  11,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Briggs,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Richmond 
Bright,  Henry  A ,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Broderick,  The  Hon.  G  C 
Browning,  O,  Esq.,  Eton  College 
Bryce,  J,  I’rof.,  Oxford  University 
Bunting,  P  W,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
tBuxtou,  Sir  T  Fowell,  Bart. 

Caimes,  J  £,  Esq. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  31. P. 
tChurchill,  Lord  Alfred  Spencer 
Clive,  A  A,  Esq.,  Lincoln  Collie,  Oxford 
Clark,  E  C,  Esq.,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam. 
Clark,  W  fl.  Esq.,  Leinster  Terrace 
(.'obbold,  F,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  King’s  ColL,  Cam. 
tColvin,  Sidney,  FeUow  of  'ftln.  CoU.,  Cam; 
Conway,  M  D,  Esq. 

Cookson,  3Iontagu,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Cooper,  Joseph,  Ksq..  Walthamstow 
Courtauld,  Samuel,  Es(^,  Halstead 
Courtney,  Leonard  H,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Crompton,  Henry,  Esq.,  Temple 
Cropper,  James,  Esq,,  Kendal 

Darwin,  G  H,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL,  Cam. 
tDavis.  Rev.  Janies 
Delf,  Captain,  Colchester 
Dllke,  Sir  Charles  W,  31.  P. 

Dixou,  George,  Esq..  M.P. 

Eyre,  G  £  Briscoe,  Esq. 

Ferguson,  Robert.  Ksq.,  Carlisle 
fFitzmaurice,  Lora  Edmond,  M.P. 

Foggo,  George,  Estp,  Leadeuhall  street 
Freelove,  F  J,  Esq.,  Great  Bardfield 
Freeman,  E  A,  Esq.,  Somerleaze,  Wells 

Gourley,  E  T,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Gower,  The  Hon.  F  Leveson,  M.P. 

Grove,  George,  E8<i.,  F.R.A.S.,  Crystal  Palace 

Hamilton,  Edmund,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Grafttm  Street 
tilarcourt,  W.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  3LP. 
t Hastings,  G  W,  Esq.,  Temple 
Hostings,  Rev.  F 
Herbert,  The  Hon.  Auberon,  M.P. 

Hill,  Alsoger  II,  Esq. 
fllill,  Frank  11,  Esq. 

Hills,  Herbert,  Esq.,  Temple 
Hobart,  Lord 

Hole,  J,  Esq.,  Associated  Chambers  of  Commereo 
Holland,  Sir  Henry,  Bart. 
tUopwood,  C  11,  Esq.,  Temple 
Hopwood,  Rev.  Walter  W.,  South  Lincolnshire 
Howard,  The  Hon.  Charles  W.,  M.P. 

Houghton,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Howard,  James,  E8<|.,  M.P. 
tHumphreys,  A  C,  E^.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
tllunter,  W  A,  E^.,  Prof,  Roman  Law,  Univ.  C. 

Illingworth,  Alfred,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Jackson,  Henry,  Esq.,  Trlnltv  College,  Cam. 
James,  Henry,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  31.  P. 

Jebb,  R  C,  Esq.,  Public  Orator,  Cambridge. 
Jenkins.  Edward,  Es(i.,  Temple 
Jerrold  Blanchard,  Esq. 

Johues,  A  J.,  Esq.,  Garthmyl 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart. 

Kennedy,  W  R,  Esq.,  Pembroke  Coil.,  Camb. 

Lamont,  James,  Esq.,  Arthur’s  Club 
Laugley,  J  B,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Lascelles,  F  H,  Esq.,  Faniliam 
Lawrence,  P  H,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  the  Bd  of  Wke 
Lea,  George  Henry,  Esq.,  Liucoiu’s  Inn 
Lea,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Leatham,  E  A,  Esq.,  M.P.. 

Leslie,  T  K  Cliffe.  Ew  ,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Lichfield,  Tlie  Rlglit  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
LltcliHeld,  R  B,  Esq.,  Temple 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  31. P.  .  ,  , 

Lusliington,  Vernon,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Lincolns  Inn 

3Iacfle,  R  A,  Esq.,  M.P.  „ 

McArthur,  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.L.S. B. 
flicArtbur,  3Villiam,  Esq.,  M.P, 

McLaren,  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Maclean,  F  W,  Esq.,  Lincoln  s  Inn 

Mor^l^OcuViusVauglian,  Esq.,  i'he  Boltons 
3Ittllet,  Sir  Louis,  C.B. 

3Iorri8.  Edward  E.  Esq.,  Halleybury  College 
3Iorley,  .lohn,  Ksq. 

Morris,  Ijcwda,  Ksq. 

Mundelia,  A  J,  Ksq.,  M.P . 

Nathan.  E  H,  Esq.,  Snaresbrook 
Nleld,  William,  Esq.,  Wanstead 
Noble,  John.  Esq. 

Noel,  Ernest,  Ksq. 

t>8home.  Captain  Sherard,  R.N.,  C.B. 

Otter,  F,  Esq.  Lincoln’s  Inn 
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TMPERIAIi  FIRE  INSURANCE 

J-  COMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  Pallmall. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  this 
Company  on  every  description  of  property,  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

roR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


AngtO' Apr.trican  At»oc{aticn>— (continued), 

Pcre.  Captain  8  Flood,  Wimbledon 
I'attlson.  W  P.  Eiq.,  CornhUI 
Paul,  Rev.  C  K,  m:a.,  Wimborne 
Parlane,  James,  Esq.,  Manchester 
f  l'eam,  Fdirin,  F:aq..  Temple 
Pease.  Edwaurd.  Esr  — 


Pease.  Edward.  Esq.,  Darlington 
tPenoington,  Frederick,  Esq. 

Pierce,  J  T,  Esq.,  Temple 
Follow.  F,  Esq..  Montagu  Square 
Price,  Conre’.l,  Esq,,  Haileybury  College 

fRae.  W  F,  F'sq,,  Rolls’  Buildings 
Rathbone,  William,  Esq.,  M.P. 
tRawIins,  W  D.  Esq..  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
Reid,  I’etcr,  Esq.,  (Messrs  razcnovc  Brothers). 
Richard,  Hennr,  Knq.,  M.P. 

Rigby,  John.  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Kobarts,  C  If,  Esq..  All  Saint's,  Oxford 
ItobertMon,  G  Groom,  Prof.,  University  College 
Robinson,  J  R,  F3sq. 

Robinson,  Lionel,  F^. 

Rogers,  J  £  Thorold,  Esq. 

Ramnelson,  B,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Bandars,  T  C,  F>q..  Lincoln's  Inn. 
t.Schealey,  FMwara  II.,  I’rincc's  Gate 
Belway,  W  R,  tJsq. 

Bhadwell,  C  L,  Eim.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford 
Shaw,  B  Parsons,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Bhorrooks.  F^cclea,  F>q.,  Over  Darwen 
tSmalley,  O  W.  FUiq. 

Smith,  B  Leigh,  Fliw],  Oxford  and  Cam.  Club 
Spenoer,  Ilernert,  Esq. 

Staniforth,  J  Esq.,  8t  James's  Club 
Stanley.  The  Hon.  FI  Lyulph 
Starr,  Henry.  Esq.  Moorgate  Street 
Stepney,  W  F  Cowell,  Esq. 

Style,  George,  Esq.,  M.A 

Taylor,  P  A,  Flsq.,  M.P. 

Templar,  J  C.  FIsq.,  Master  of  the  Exchequer 
tTorrens,  W  MrCulIagh,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Tracy,  The  Hon.  Charles  Hanbury,  M.P. 
Trollope.  Anthony,  Esq. 

Turberville,  T  C,  Esq. 

Vllliers,  The  Right  Hon.  Charlea  Pelham,  M.P. 
Vincent,  John,  Esq.,  Moorgate  Street 

Ward,  F  R.  Esq.,  Gray's  Inn 
Warner,  Henry  I..ee,  Esq.,  Rugby  School 
tWestlake,  John,  FIsq.,  Lincolna  Inn 
White,  .Tames,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Wicks,  James,  FIsq.,  Colchester 
Wilkinson,  George,  Esq.,  Wanstead 
Wilson,  E  D  J,  F>q.,  Gray's  Inn 
Wilson,  .Toll n  C,  FIsq.,  Fix eter  College,  Oxford 
Wolseley,  General  Sir  ('harles,  K.C.B. 

Wright,  It  8,  Esq.,  Temple 

Young,  Sir  George,  Bart. 

Young,  Rev.  E  M,  Harrow  School 

HON.  SECRF.TART  AND  TREASURER, 
tF.  W.  Cbesson,  Flsq. 

The  Committee  have  flxe<l  the  Annual  Sub¬ 
scription  at  Ten  Shillings  and  upwards. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at 
Charing  cross. 


OVERLAND  TRUNKS  for 

INDIA.— Illustrated  Price-lists  of  Over- 
land  Trunks,  I.adies'  Travelling  Boxes,  Port" 
manteaus,  Loatlier  Bags,  Cabin  Furniture  Ac" 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  THUE.BHER 
and  GLFINNY,  Outfitters,  next  door  to  Somerset 
House,  Strand,  London.  * 


rpHE  REFORMED  FUNERALS 

X  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

15  Langham  place.  Regent  street,  W. 
rapl»al  £  10,000.  In  2,000  .Shares  of  £6  each. 

£1  per  Share  payable  on  application,  £2  on  Allot¬ 
ment,  and  £2  not  less  than  six  mouths 
after  Allotment. 

B.ankerh. 

W'illinms,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  Birchln  lane,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS^ 

The  Company  proposes  t - 

of  the  existing  funeral  customs, 
versally  deplored.  7' 
ployi _ 

ana  Mourning  Carriages  of  ^ 
yet  handsome  and  artistic  C— . 
pericnced  attendants  of  high  character  and  re¬ 
spectability.  and  by  dispensing  with  the  customary 
professional  pageantry  and  meaningless  display — 
to  conduct  funerals  witli  a  degree  of  solemnity 


A  Delightfal  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion  by 
using  ’  ^ 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLET.’. 

4d.  and  (kl.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


to  effect  a  reformation 

_ : _ J.  which  are  so  uni- 

_ ^ _ ^ _  Its  aim  will  be— by  the  em- 

meiitof  unique  and  very  superior  Hearses 
■  ''  '  "  appropriately  plain 

d^ign,  with  ex- 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUSOH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Obser^'e  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substitute 

Brew’eries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices- Belvedere  road  8  E. 


rpUE  LIVERPOOL  aud  LONDON 

X  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1  Dale  street,  Liverpool ;  Comhill  and  Charing 
cross,  London. 

F'ire  Insurances  at  current  rates.  Annuities 
on  favourable  terms.  Life  Assurances  on  liberal 
cenditiona.  To  the  Assured  who  pay  a  Bouus 
Premium,  the 

BONUSES  ARE  GUARANTEED, 
and  set  forth  on  the  Policy  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 
Food. for  INFANTS,  as  it  is  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  in  due  proportion  all 
the  substances  required  for  healtliy  growth. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAP3IAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
richness  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healtliy  development  or  the  teeth  and  bony 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton. 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday 
MALTA  )  at  2  p.m. 

ALEXAN-^  ( 

DRIA 
ADFIN 
BOMBAY 

GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


Flatabllahed  1840. 

Church  of  England 

ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Clieapside,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


healtliy  development  of  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 

ENTIRE  AVHEAT  FLOOR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  as 
far  more  sustaining  than  Arrowroot,  Com 
F^lour.  &c.,  which  are  often  rejected,  when 
tlic  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 

Retail  of  Chemists,  &c..  In  3d,,  fid.,  and  is. 
packets,  and  38.  tins. 


Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tucs* 
at  2  p.m.  1  day,  at  2  a  m. 


Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

"F'ree  "  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirt'Iy  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premium. 

Combined  AsKurunce  aiiu  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  11.  EMMEXS,  SecreUry. 

N.B.  — Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietor’s 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Scnoolraistrcsscs. 


Tuesday,  Feb. 
14,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al- 
temate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

Tuesday,  Feb. 
28,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 


Saturday,  Feb. 
4, 2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


El  AZENB  Y  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietott  of  the 
W'lehratod  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  emn- 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  1“*^™'^ 
preparations  wliicii  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  tlieir  gc^s,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 90  wTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  fi  Fid  wards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


Saturday,  Feb. 
18,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
tliereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZKA 
LAND 


fourth  Tues> 
day  tliere  ■ 
alter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

For  the  convenience  of  Country  Shippers, 
Messrs  Pickford  and  Co.’s  Agents  rei'elve  goods 
and  pan'els  on  the  Company's  Account. 

F'or  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  F^reight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEFIN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offlees,  122 1..(‘adenhall  street,  London ;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

-1  COMPANY, 

f  ’liir.r  OrricK,  No.  l  Old  Broad  stree  t.  London. 
Bbancii  OrricR.No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated 
particularly  requoBtt*d  to  obser^’e  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON, 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed  Lltzaoan 


and  lUiiiusi's,  £2,766,000.  and  in  resiK*ct  of 
Annuities  £1,626  iK‘r  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £087,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£  7.5,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assnrance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

Theaceounta  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  eompliancc 
with  “  Ihe  I.ife  Assurance  Companies’  Act 
1870.*  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
applicatmn. 

ANDRF:w  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


ANCER  HOSPITAL 


i,  Broinpton, 

yj  and  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

In  consequence  of  a  considcablc  increase  in 
the  number  of  In-door  Patients  in  tills  Hospital— 
which  now  exceeds  Sixty— great  additional  ex- 
I)ens«‘s  have  been  incurred,  j’hc  Board  earnestly 
solicit  tlirtlier  SUPI’OUT  to  enable  tlicm  to  con¬ 
tinue  t4>  afford  relief  to  tliat  iwrtion  of  the  sick 
poor  suffering  from  this  terrible  malady. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  llertslet,  F:sq.,  ,st  James's 
palace,  8.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

and  Out-Paticuts’  FIstablishment-lf)? 
Piccadilly,  W. 

By  Order,  H.  J.  JUPP. 

N.B.— One  Guinea  annual  constitutes  a 
Governor;  and  a  donation  of  Ten  Guineas  a  Life 
Governor. 


DIXNEFOKD’S  FLUID  MAGKESIA. 

The  Sfedioal  Profession  for  Thirty  yc^* 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag*  esia  as  tu 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMAL  . 
HF:aUTBURN,  headache.  GOLT.  ajw 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  apenem 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adnpiea 
LAD1F:S,  CIIILDRF:N,  and  INFAN18. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMIST.S, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  worl 


pntENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

X  street,  aud  Charing  croes,  London. 
FTstablished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Ia>ss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


/  , 
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OZOEERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

these  wonderful  candles  sold  everywhere 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.|  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  j.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOBODTNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advicb  to  Intalids.— 'If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
lief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo- 
the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
oi^self  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
'College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  apint  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  Jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine* 
ness. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each ;  also  6s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  Ids.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
t  of  postage  stamps  or  post  office  order.— 
passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  aud  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  kaown  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLOROOYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria^ 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 

Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Bbeumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

&C, 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  llth,  1838. 

Lord  Francis  Conynghain,  who  tins  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
sad  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet/  Dec.  81,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Brownb  was 
uodoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to. — See  *  Times,*  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

So  LB  MANUFACnJBBB, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Russell  street  Bloomsbury.  London. 


JANUS  CORD. 

Ladies  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE. DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  ani  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  261  Regent  Street. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


liiuat  viicGiivc 

lue  curative  treatment  of  H  E  ItN  I  A.  The  use  ol 
-  often  hurtful  in  its  etfects,  ii 


much  ease  and  closeness  that  i 


not  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  duriiisr  sleep 
circular  may  be  liad,  juid  the  Tmsi 
forwarded  by  post,  on  th< 

liiDfi  inches  below  th« 

P  ,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

’*'*‘*^®*»  168.,  218.,  208.  6d.,  am 

,  I’oBtwS  ^  > 

^ 

Port-office  Orders  nayable  to  JOHN  WHITE 
1  ost-Oflice,  Piccadilly. 

stockings,  knej 

cases  VEINS,  an 

theTEr^  SWELLING  ' 

lieht  in  tl’  mains,  &e.  They 
on  likeai!*n'tH^®’  inexpensive,  ur 
?s  y  stocking.  I'rice*. 

,  J  *63.  each.  Postjure  t 


They  nr 3  porou 
and  are  draw 
from  4s.  Cd 
'ostjige  (3d. 


JOHN  WHITE  MANUFACTURER,  228 
1  lU  ADILLY,  LONDON. 


BREAKFAST. 

EPPS  S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 


An  evening  DRINK— C AC AOINE. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  the 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Caoaoine. 
Cacaoine  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  Cacaoine  makes  one  of  the 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
desinUble  of  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Cacaoine,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  fiavour  of  cacao  nibs. 


JAMES  EPPS  k  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 


EISAHAB’S  .  LI  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  tlian  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  aud  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Tltchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  Immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  IMce  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
Price  la  l^iL  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the 
benefits  wmch  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  dise^  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


Holloways  pills.— look  to 

YOUR  Health.  —  Any  change  in  the 
weather  always  causes  much  disordered  action  in 
the  human  body.  It  is  a  matter  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  rectify  every  irregularity  without 
delay,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  do 
by  taking  Holloway's  Pula  These  Pills  are  the 
best  preventives  of  indigestion,  aud  the  mildest 
aperients  ever  prescribed.  They  purify  and.cool 
the  blood,  and  equalise  the  circulation  through 
the  system,  even  to  the  minutest  vessel  of  the 
skin.  They  act  admirably  on  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys  ;  by  these  salutary  effects  many  ailments  are 
averted,  and  more  serious  illness  prevented. 
Persons  liable  to  bilious  attacks,  fiatulency,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  rheumatic  gout,  will  be  benefited 
by  this  treatment. 


CONSUHPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agenta.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle,  price  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOOBE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  oU  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


SAUCE.~LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  <«WOBCESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  ai^  diges¬ 
tion.  UnrivaUed  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  8<^  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  aU 
bottles  aud  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKW^ELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


/ 
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Tins  day  is  published,  price  Ifis,,  the  First  Volume  of 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 


HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM 


"W  laXTTEIT  B'Z"  H  I  XJ"  S  E  Xi  E. 

WITH  AN  ENOEAVING  FROM  THE  POKTRAIT  BY  SIR  THOMAS 

LAWRENCE. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes  Octavo. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


New  Edition  (15th  Thousand),  price  Slxpenee, 

TXrHTCH  SHOULD  JOHN  HAVE 

f  V  HELPED?  A  Conversation  between 
Dame  Knropa  and  Mrs  Fairplay,  with  Mark'g 
Notion  about  the  .£400.<ioo,000  compensation. 

Tlie  same  translated  into  French.  6d  •  into 
German,  6d. 

London :  ROBERT  HARDWICKS,  192  Piooa* 
dllly. 


MR  E.  ARBER^S 

FOBTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS 


OS  L E R  ’ S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON—Show  Rooms,  4.5  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


Facsimile  Texts 


Fcap.  4to,  78.  nd.,  half-cnif,  illuminated  sides, 
pp.  Ixxx.-Oi. 

WILLIAM  TYNDALE,  assisted  by  WILLIAM 
ROY. 

rjlHE  FIRST  PRINTED 

X  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

COLOGNE— WORMS.— (?)  1525.  4to. 

Photo-lithosrraphed,  by  the  penuisslon  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  .Museum,  from  the  unique 
fragment  in  the  Grenville  Collection. 

In  1524  Tvndale  went  to  ColOLme;  and  there, 
assisted  by  William  Roy,  lie  began  this  First 
edition  in  4to,  with  glosses  of  the  English  New 
TMtament.  A  virulent  enemy  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  John  Dobneck,  snmnnicd  Cochl.«u8,  at 
that  time  an  exile  in  Cologne,  learnt  that  the 
printer  had  in  liand  a  secret  edition  of  tliree 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  New  Testament. 
In  great  alarm,  he  informed  Herman  Rinck,  a 
Senator  of  tlie  city,  who  moved  the  Senate  to  stop 
the  priutlng  ;  but  CocblieiLS  could  iieitiier  obtain 
a  siglit  of  the  Translators  nor  a  slieet  of  the  im¬ 
pression.  Tyndale  and  Roy  fled  with  tlie  printed 
sheets  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms ;  and  there  (com¬ 
pleting  this  edition) produced  also  another  in  8vo. 
witiiout  glosses.  Of  the  six  thousand  copies  of 
wiiich  they  togetlier  were  composed,  tliere  remain 
but  this  fragment  of  tlie  First  commeneed  edition ; 
and  of  tlie  Second  edition,  one  complete  copy  in 
the  Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  and 
an  imperfect  one  in  that  of  8t  I’aul's  Cathedral, 
London. 

This  fragment  is  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
printed  English  Scriptures  in  existence. 

[In  February. 


This  day,  price  Sixpence, 

'T1HE  DREAM  of  KING  WILLIAM 

JL  of  PRUSSIA,  and  what  Count  Bismark 
said  Concerning  it.  By  the  Shade  of  Jnnins. 

London  :  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192  Pieoa- 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  PERSONS,  PICTURES,  AND  PLACES 
May  be  seen  and  selected  from 
MARION  and  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  square,  London 
Photographs  and  Prints  framed,  Mounted, 
Arranged,  and  Round  into  Volumes. 


Price  Sixpence, 

The  fag  end  of  the  QUESTION. 

Virtus  in  actione  consiatlt. 

TA)ndon  :  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192  Picca¬ 
dilly. 


Demy  8vo,  sewed,  price  Gd., 

p  CD'S  CO^iIMANDMENTS  accord- 

vX  ing  to  3IOSES,  according  to  CHRIST, 
and.accordingtoour  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE. 
A  Sketch  suggestive  of  a  New  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  for  the  Laity  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Addressed  to  all  who  deem  it  their 
Iilghest  duty,  as  well  as  right,  to  “  think  for  tbem- 
Bclves,” 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  00 Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


'\IEW  GROOVES.”  Bv  ANNIE 

THOMAS.  A  Seenhd  Edition, 
printed  in  ditferent  type,  will  shortly  be  ready. 
The  book  has  been  abused  by  “  Figaro,"  and 
praised  in  all  the  other  reviews  as  yet  received. 

CHARLTON  TUCKER,  Northumberland 
street.  Strand. 


English  Reprints. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d,,  stiff  covers. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 
^HARMONY of  the  E-SSAYES,  &c. 

The  four  principal  texts  appearing  in  parallel 
columns. 

(1)  E^sayes.  Religious  Meditations.  Places 
of  perswosion  and  disswa.sion.  Loudon.  1597. 
(10  Essays.) 

Of  the  Coulers  of  good  and  culll  a  flragment  1507. 

(2)  The  Writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Kut : 
the  Kinges  Sollicitor  Generali :  in  Mornlltle, 
Pollcie,  and  Htstorle.  Harleian  MS.  510G. 
Transcribed  bet.  16'J7-r2.  (34  Essays.) 

(3)  The  Ea>aies  of  Sir  Francis  Bat'on,  Knight, 
the  Kings  Solliciter  Generali.  London,  1012.  (10 
Essays.) 

(4)  Tlie  Essayes  or  Counsels,  Ciuill  and  Morall, 
of  Francis  Lo.  Verulam  Viscount  St  Albans. 
Newly  Written.  1020.  (58  Essays.) 

[In  February. 

**•  For  the  20  previous  Reprints,  including 
some  40  most  important  works  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  see  Catalogues.  Large-paper  copies  of  Nos. 
1  to  24  are  on  sale.  The  wliole  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 

5  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY. 
LONDON,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  in  morocco,  158., 

^ING  ARTHUR.  By  LORD 

L  LYTTON.  Illustrated. 

CHARLTON  TUCKER,  Northumberland 
street.  Strand. 


SACONTALA.  3s.  Sir  W.  J0NES3 
Translation. 

‘‘If  one  wants  to  name  in  one  word  all  that 
there  is  of  lovely  in  the  earth,  of  tender  in  the 
heart,  and  of  subtle  in  the  fancy,  say  Sacontala, 
and  all  is  said." — (ioethe. 

CHARLTON  TUCKER,  Northumberland 
street.  Strand. 


rpHE  8MITHFIELD  MARTYRS.— 

X  THE  BUILDER  of  this  WEEK  4d.,  or  by 
post,  4)d.,  includes  a  View  aud  Plan  of  the  Martyrs 
Memorial  Church,  Clorkenwell  —  Plan  and  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  Buildings  for  the  very  I*oor.  St  Luke’s, 
Middlesex— Progress  at  Wells  aud  Salisbury— The 
Last  Century  and  the  1’re.sent— The  late  Mr 
Vulliamy — Homes  in  the  East  of  Ijondon— On 
Limes  and  Cements,  Ac. 

1  York  street,  W.C.,  and  all  Newsmen. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fld.  per  copy;  or  5b.  annually, 

AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

I  MONTHLY  RECORD  of 


_  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  aud  Share  and 
Money  Mariiets,  Ac.,  urith  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAOAZINE,  for 

MARCH  1871.  No.  DCLXV.  Piice28.  OO. 

CONTENTS : 

Fair  to  Sec.- Part  III.  . 

King’s  Translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 
Frauk  Marshall.— Part  II.  ,  „  .  n 

More  Roba  Di  Roma.  Castle  St  Angclo.-l 
The  British  Navy. 

\  Retrospect  of  the  War. 

The  Sick  Aruiy  and  its  Doctors. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinbnrgh 
and  London. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Maps  and 
Plans,  post  8vo,  78.  6d,, 

Ti/fURRAYS  HANDBOOK  for 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 
The  Bosphorus,  Dardanelles.  Brousa.  and  Plain 
of  Troy;  with  General  Hints  for  Travellers  in 
Turkey,  Vocabularies,  Ac. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


18mo,  sewed,  price  6d.,  free  by  post, 

TvOES  IT  PAY  TO  DRINK  ?  By 

X-/  the  Anth  or  of  ‘  Does  it  Pay  to  Smoke  ?  ’ 

London ;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Fancras  lane, 
Cheapside. 
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13  Grsat  Marlborough  street. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


One  Shilling:, 

The  dark  blue. 

On  the  l8t  of  March,  1X71,  will  be jiublished 
irii  number  of  n  new.  uijrh-clHM 

''-'■■‘K 

J3LUE.  AfaroU,  1871. 

CONTENTS : 

Thi.  story  of  Frithiof  the  Bold.  TranMatod  from 
^  the  Icelandic.  By  M'i Hi iuu  Morris 
Tiike  care  whom  you  trust  By  Compton  Reude. 
^  niiistriited  by  Miss  Edwards 
The  Influence  of  the  late  l»rince  Consort  on  Art 
in  Common  Life. 

Recollections  of  Amedcan  Universities.  By 
Thomas  Iluffhes,  M.P.  •«r  •  i 

Tho  Sun  of  my  Songs  By  Theo.  Ifarzials. 

A  Romance.*  By  John  C.  Freund.  Ulus- 

W.  M.  nowtti 

lEphlle  G«uitie^  '  By  Yndrew  Lang  (FeBow  of 
Merton  College).  -ro-  t> 

Dramatic  Art  Representation.  By  W.  Bodham 
Donne. 

Town  TallL 
Oxford  Chit-Cliat, 

Reviews. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW.  SON,  and  MAR  S- 
TOV  Crown  buildings.  18S  Fleet  street  Oxford  ; 
GEORGE  SHRIMPTON. 

“Editors”  Offices,  25  Bouverie  street. 


HTJRST  &  BLACKETTS 

NEW  WORKS. 


rpHE  SCHOOLS  for  the  PEOPLE. 

JL  Contninfnpr  the  History,  Development,  and 
the  present  Working  of  each  Description  of 
Englisli  School  for  the  Industrial  and  Poorer 
Classes,  By  GEORGE  C.  T.  BARTLEY, 
Examiuer.  Scieuce  and  Art  Dciiartmeut, 
Autitor  of  ‘The  One  Square  Mile  in  the 
East  of  London,'  &c. 

Now  ready,  medium  8vo,  with  Twelve  Page 
M'oodcuts  and  Plans,  price  21s. 

This  volume  contains  a  history  of  education  for 
the  last  two  centnries,  and  of  its  condition  nt  the 
present  time,  ft  gives  an  account  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  schools  for  the  people  at  present  existing, 
their  management  and  appliances,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  their  history  affords  on  all  points  of 
practical  school  working.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  twelve  full-page  wood  engravings  and  plans, 
and  a  copious  index  is  added.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  DC  found  a  most  useful  volume  to  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  extension  of 
education,  as  giving,  in  a  compact  form,  much 
valuable  iuformation  not  aocessible  elsewhere. 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com 


rendered  their  anuntry  a  service,  by  his  putting  on 
record  a  truthful  aud  brilliant  account  of  Fliat 
most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity. 
*  Her  Majesty's  Tower,’  the  annuls  of  which,  as 
related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns  exciting 
and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest  Our 
ancient  stronghold  could  have  had  no  better 
historian  than  Mr  Dixon.”— Post. 

“  By  his  merits  of  Uterary  execution,  vivadous 
portraitures  of  historical  figures,  his  masterly 
powers  of  narrative  and  desenption,  and  the  force 
and  graceful  ease  of  bis  style,  Mr  Dixon  will 
keep  Ills  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers.”— 
Illustrated  News. 

IMPBESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  WY8E,  K.C.B.. 
late  British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN* 
LEY.  8VO.  [Just  ready. 

DIARY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘  Daily  News,’  with  several  New  Letters 
aud  Preface.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

“  The  ‘  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris  * 
will  certainly  form  one  oi  the  most  remarkable 
records  of  a  momentous  episode  in  history.”— 
Spectator,  Feb.  18. 

ANNALS  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESOJL  B.A.  Oxoa.,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  about  the  Clergy,’  &c.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  8 VO,  308. 

“  Rich  in  research,  and  full  of  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and 
well-bred  wit.  A  scholarlikc  fancy  brightens 
every  page.”— The  Graphic. 

FAIR  FRANCE.  Impressions  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax.* 
1  vol.,  8vo,  158. 

“  A  book  of  value  and  importance.”— Post 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1871,  under  the  especial 
Patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  40th  Edition.  1  vol..  royal  8vo,  with 
the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  Sis.  Od.,  bound. 


RACTICAL  HINTS  on 

TEACHING.  Containing  Advice  as, to 
Organisation,  Discipline,  Instruction,  and 
Practical  Management.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
MENET,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hocke- 
rill,  and  late  Chaplain  of  the  Hockerill 
Training  Institution.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  28. ;  paper  covers. 
Is.  6d. 


The  APRIL  NUMBER  will  contain  a  POEM, 
bv  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE, 
entitled  “The  End  of  a  Month.” 


HE  DEAF  AND  DUMB;  their 

Education  and  Social  Position.  By  Dr 
SCOTT,  thirty  years  Head  Master  of  the 
West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
aud  Dumb.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  cloth, 
price  78.  Cd. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

rpHE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

X  FOR  MARCH. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  Ought  we  to  Visit  Her?  By  Mrs  EDWARDES, 

Author  of ‘Archie  Lovell.' 

Chap.  XI.  Jane’s  first  taste  of  respect¬ 
ability. 

„  XII.  Appropriated  Angels. 

„  XIII.  Lady  Rose  Golightly. 

2.  The  House  of  MontmorencL 

3.  The  Widower’s  W’oolng;  or.  Caught  in  a  Trap. 

4.  Luaar  Observations  by  Balloon  Post. 

5.  The  Buried  Treasure.  By  MM.  Erckmann- 

Chatrinn. 

fi.  Slipped  out  of  History. 

7.  A  Battle :  and  who  won  it. 


LINT  CHIPS:  a  Guide  to  Pre¬ 
historic  Archaeology,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Collection  in  the  Blackmore  Museum,  Salis¬ 
bury.  By  E.  T.  STEV’ENS.  Demy  8vo, 
with  numerous  Illustratious,  price  15s. 


IE  CHAPLAIN  in  the  FIELD 

of  WAR ;  being  the  Experiences  of  the 
Pt  usslan ClericalStaff  during  the  Campaign 
of  iCMMi.  Edited  from  the  Official  Report, 
by  GEORGE  GLADSTONE,  F.K.G.S. 
Crown  8vo,  price  78.  Od. 


BR  E  V  I  A  ;  or,  Short  Essays  and 

Aphorisms.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Friends  in 
Council.*  Crown  8vo,  price  Os. 

Athenaeum. — “When  we  laid  down  the  book 
we  felt  os  if  we  had  been  holding  a  conversation 
with  the  ^vriter,  in  the  course  of  wiiich  he  bad 
said  some  witty  things,  many  wise  things,  and 
not  a  single  ill-naturra  thing.” 


Now  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price 
One  Shilling, 

London  society.  Riited  by 

HENRY  BLACKBURN. 

MARCH,  1871. 

CONTENTS ; 

Two  Plimges  for  a  Pearl.  (Illustrated. ) 

Cusp.  V.  Oslcrby’s. 

,  VI.  A  Mysterious  Personage. 

Stu^s  of  Street  Life.  By  James  Greenwood. 
(The  Amateur  Casual)  No.  I.,  “Dust-hol” 
(Illustrated.) 

Paris  from  a  Balloon.  By  Walter  Thombury. 

Chapter  IV.  (Concluded), 
tp  and  Down  Moel  Vammer.  (Illustrated.) 

_  Part  II.  The  Way  Down. 

Bntannia  Speaks  Her  Mind. 

Town  and  County  Life.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The 
Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.^ 

Honeymoons. 

Sp^lating  for  a  Fall  Part  II. 

A  Sketch  In  Mayfair. 

N®-  The  Royal 

Studio. 

BE-'«TI.E*  aad  SON.  New  Bor- 


IHE  JOURNAL  OF  'PHE  LADY 

-  BEATRIX  GRAHAM,  sister  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Montrose.  With  a  Preface  by  Miss 
I’ONGE.  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  Od. 


QUENCES  FROM  THE  SARUM 

MISSAL,  with  English  Translations.  By 
C.  B.  PEARSON,  Prebendary  of  Sarum, 
and  Rector  of  Knebworth.  Fcap.  8vo, 
price  68. 


IXTARIETTE 
lYX  of  Life  in  Fi 


AYJ.  <rf  Life  in  France.  A  Sequel  to  ‘Marie.’ 

Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

“A  delicious  book.  .  .  .  Whoever  wrote  it  is 
cleariy  writing  from  personal  observation,  and 
that  too  from  an  observation  extremely  keen,  and 
able  to  express  itself  also  in  the  most  vivid 
language.  It  is  one  of  the  most  quietly  amusing 
boou  we  have  ever  seen.'*— Literary  Churchman. 

“  Simple,  beautiful,  graphic  pictures  of  a  kind 
of  French  life  into  which  Englishmen  seldom  if 
ever  penetrate.”— English  Ino^ndent. 


HE  BROWNIES,  AND  OTHER 

TALES.  B'  ■  ■■  . . .  ‘  ■ 


MAGAZINK 


J.  H.  EWING,  Author  of 
‘Mrs  Overtheway’s  Remem Insmoes,'  Itc. 
Illustrated  by  George  CruikshanJe.  Second 
Edition.  Imperial  16mo,  58. 

Spectator.— “  Mrs  Ewing  has  a  genius  for 
children's  tales.” 

Saturday  Review.—”  Mrs  Ewing  gives  us  some 
really  charming  writing.” 

Atnenaeum. — “One  of  our  brightest  and  most 
thoroughly  commendable  writers  of  books  for 
children.’*^ 

Literary  Churchman. — ‘‘A  delicions  Christmas 
book  of  those  incisive,  yet  graceful,  playful  tales 
that  are  the  charm  of  ‘Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine,* 
almost  unrivalled  as  they  are  for  aingted  fun 
and  earnestness.” 


London:  BELL  and  DALDY 
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NEW  WORKS. 


FKASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH. 

by  J.  A.  FROUDK,  M.  A.  8to,  price  2s.  6d. 


Edited 


COIfTKIfTS  : 

The  LMt  Instalment  of  Irish  Policj,  Bjr  J.  Lowry  Whittle. 
Mr  Elwin's  Kditiin  of  Pop*. 


Thomas  Inffoldsbj  (Barham). 

The  Sun’s  Corona.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  Cantab. 
Chinese  Statesmen  and  State  Papcra 


Chinese  Statesmen  and  State  I'apcra 

Rambles.  By  I’atricios  Walker,  Esq.  A  Bird's-Eye  View  from  Crow 
Castle. 

Giordano  Bruno. 

Ireland’s  Baptism  s  or,  the  I..efend  of  Fidelm,  **  The  Bed  Bose,’*  and 
Ethna,  ’*  I  he  Fair.”  By  Maelmrtre. 

Isnmbard  Kingdom  Brunei. 

What  the  Chinese  really  Think  of  Europeans.  By  a  Native  Literate. 


HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES. 

By  C.  DB  ROTHSCHILD  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  9  voU.,  post  8vo.  Vol.  I.  The  Historical  Books, 
price  7s.  fid.  VoL  IL  The  Prophetic  and  Poetical  Writing's,  price  58. 


HISTORY  of  ROME.  B; 

English  Edition,  translated  and  rev 
11.  8vo,  price  30b. 


WILHELM  IHNE. 

by  the  Author.  Yols.  I.  and 


STORIES  and  TALES  by  E.  M.  SEWELL.  Boudoir 

Edition,  the  Set  of  Ten  Worn  complete  in  Eight  Volumes.  Crown 


Edition,  the  Set  of  Ten  Works  complete  in  Eight  Volumes. 
8vo,  bound  in  leather  and  contained  in  a  lettered  Box,  price  4 


Box,  price  12s. 


VENETIA  —  TANCRED  — SYBIL— CONING  SB  Y— 

LOTH  AIR.  ^  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DISRAELI.  M.P.  Cabinet 
Edition,  each  Work  complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  Os. 


IBRNE:  A  Tale.  Bt  W.  STEUART  TRENCH, 

Author  of  ‘Realities  of  Iroh  Life.’  3  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s. 


The  MAD  WAR  PLANET,  and  other  Poems.  By 

WILLIAM  IIOWITT,  Author  ol  ’The  Rural  Life  of  England,’  &c. 
Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 


MEMOIR  of  G.  E.  L.  COTTON,  D.D.,  Bishop 

(^alrutta.  and  Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his  Journals 


(^alrutta,  and  Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his  Journal 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs  COTTON.  8vo,  with  Portrait, 


Correspondence, 
price  18s. 


MEMORIALS  of  R.  D.  HAMPDEN,  sometime  Bishop 

of  Hereford.  Edited  by  Ids  Daughter.  HENRIETTA  HAMPDEN. 


of  Hereford.  Edited  by  Ids  Daughter,  HENRIETTA  HAMPDEI 
Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  12a 


The  PLAYGROUND  of  EUROPE.  By  LESLIE 

STKl’IIEN,  late  Preaid(*nt  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Post  8vo,  with  four 
Woodcut  Illustrations  by  £.  Wbyniper.  [In  a  few  days. 


The  SUN :  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  System.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  F.R.A.S.  Crow'n  8yo, 
w  ith  10  Plates  (7  Coloured)  and  107  Drawiu)^  on  Wood,  lls. 


STRANGE  DWELLINGS  :  a  Description  of  the 

lliibitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands.*  By 
Hie  Rev.  J.  O.  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut 
Illustrations.  Crown  bvo,  price  7b.  Gd. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for 

the  use  of  Hchools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Students.  Edited,  with 
the  same  sanction,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 
12mo,  price  fia 


M'CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE. 

New  Edition,  with  Supplement  to  the  Present  Date,  by  HUGH 
G.  ItElD.  bvo,  pries  The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cure  and  Prevention. 

By  F.  EDWARDS,  Jun.  Sixth  Edition,  with  40  Hlustrations. 
Royal  Svo,  price  3s.  ^ 


GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS.  DECEMBER,  1871. 

ANNOTATED  EDITIONS,  prepared  for  the  Use  of 

Candidates  for  Examination : 


Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.  Cantos  I.  to  VI.,  by  Hunter,  28 
hnskspears’s  King  John,  by  Hunter,  Is. 

Gray's  Poems,  by  Jeaflri'sun,  Is.  sew^ : 


Gray's  Poems,  by  Jeaflri'sun,  Is.  sew^ ;  28.  fid.  cloth. 
Dry  den's  Alndd,  Book  II.  by  M’Lcod  (nearly  ready). 


OXFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1871. 

TEXT-BOOKS  for  CANDIDATES.  Annotated 

Editions,  with  Glossarial  and  Grammatical  Notes,  the  Analysis  ol 


Sentences,  and  other  Aids  i 


Milton’s  Comus,  by  Hunter,  price  Is.  fid. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  1.  by  Hunter,  Is.  fid. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY,  BY  DR  R.  G.  LATHAM.  * 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  Quarto,  price  £7,  cloth;  to  b5  had  In  T»W- 
Sections,  Vols.  1.  and  II.,  price  708.,  and  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  price  708 


A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  B. 

R.  O.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  *e.,  late  Fellow  of  'ki«„L 


tfllM  UI  MJT  OASnU  U V/AAi.1  mo  WIV^A  UJ  IJ 

M.A.  With  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 


“  The  special  excellence  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  over  all  previous  editions  will 
be  found  in  the  etymological  depart¬ 
ment.”— John  Bull. 

“Though  nominally  based  on 
Johnson’s  dictionary,  so  much  of  the 
ori^nal  text  is  diseased  as  imperfect 
or  erroneous,  and  the  additions  in 


I  every  department  are  so  numerous 
and  extensive,  that  it  may  be  re 

farded  virtually  as  a  new  book. 

Ir  Latham’H  _ !  *.  * 


farded  Virtually  as  a  new  book. 

>r  Latham’s  Dictionary  deserres  to 
studied  by  every  one  interested  in 
the  Unguage ;  as  a  book  of  referenre 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO ,  and  the  other  PROPRIETORS. 


Now  ready,  in  Svo,  price  128.,  cloth, 

nPRANSACTIONS  of  the  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

X  for  the  PROMOTION  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Newcastle-unon. 


A-  for  the  PROMOTION  of  StX^IAL  SCIENCE.  Newcastle-unon- 
Tyne  Meeting,  1870.  Edited  by  EDWIN  PEARS,  LL.B.,  General  SeSe- 
tary  of  the  Association. 


*,*  The  Volumes  for  1860,  1861,  1862, 1863,  1864, 1866,1867, 1868,  and  1869 
price  12s.  each,  and  the  Volume  for  18^,  price  los.,  may  also  be  had.  ’ 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 


In  royal  Svo,  price,  stitched.  One  Shilling, 

■DEPORT  upon  the  METROPOLITAN  CHARITIES 

known  as  SOUP-KITCHENS  and  DINNER-TABLES  ;  with  a 


Digest  of  Reports,  and  a  List  arranged  accco 
By  the  COUNCIL  of  the  SOCIETY  for  ORG 
RELIEF  and  REPRESSING  MENDICITY. 


rdiug  to  Poor-Law  Divuions. 
IGANISING  CHARITABLE 


%*  The  Report  may  be  had  without  the  Digest  and  List,  price  Threepence. 


London :  LONGMANS  and  CO.  And  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  15 
Buckingham  street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

ON  THE  RELIGION  of  HEALTH.  A  LECTURE 

Delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  February  19, 1871.  By 
Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  in 
Reference  to  the  Phyiiical  Education  of  Girls.’ 


Published  at  the  Office  of  “THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  street. 
Strand.  □ 


THE  EXAMINER. 


^j'HE  EXAMINER,  under  new  management,  now 
A.  appears  in  an  altered  shape.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages 
to  which  the  weekly  issue  was  always  limited  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  year,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  giveci 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being 
that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average 
of  twenty  pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  Thb 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leiou  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examinee  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblahque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  aM 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examisib, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  bo  no  varia¬ 
tion.  — 


Leod’s  Middle-Class  Examiner,  containing  100  Examination. 
Wpers  in  Scripture  (Genesis),  English  Grauunar,  Ac.  Is. 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  I®*" 

morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  SubsOToe 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  fvom  the  um^ 
No.  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  os.  w* 
a  quarter. 


London  s  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Retmell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James, 

in  the  Ckiunty  of  Middiesex,  and  Fubiished  by  George  Latham,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County,  Satux"  • 
February  25,  lb7L 
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